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i the great -connci} was t- 
Nottingham, a dangerous 

rrection happened in Lon- 

infar Richard, whom his pro- 
fuſion and want of economy 
ollen reduced to extreme poverty, had at- 
tempted to borrow a thouſand pounds of the 
Citizens of London, who not only refuſed to 
comply with his requeſt, but even attacked 
aud maltreated 4 bard merchant, who 
4 3 offered 


iq 
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offered to ſupply his majeſty with the ſum 


The king, provoked at this inſult offered 
to. himſelf, and this ontrage committed up- 
on the merchant, revoked all the exemptions 
granted in the laſt and the preſent reign, to 


excuſe individuals from public offices in ci- 


ties, counties, and corporations; and the 
mayor and the ſheniffs were ſummoned to 


appear before the council at Nottingham, 


where they, and all the inhabitants, were 


found. guilty of a riot, and obliged to en- 


— 


gage in a bond of one hundred thouſand 


pounds, as a ſecurity for their good behavi- 


our. In the mean time they were deprived 
of. their offices, and committed to cuſtody; = 
and Sir Edward Dalyngrygge was appointed 


warden of the city; yet they were ſoon re- 


ancient form of government. 


But the ipirit of diſcord and ſedition which 


this tumult had excited, was not ſo ſoon ap- 
peaſed, The Londoners were ſtrongly ſuſ- 
ected of being favourably inclined to the 
doctrine of Wickliff, and were of conſe- 
quence expoſed to the ill offices of the cler- 
y. AO, on that account, they mortally . 


A baker having been abuſed, and robbed . 
of a loaf, by a ſervant belonging to the bi- 
ſhop of Sab bury, the common people ook 


poned t 
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the alarm; and en the prelate's 
palace in Fleet - ſtreet, would have reduced it 
to aſhes, had not the magiſtrates interpoſed, 
and prevented the commiſſion of ſuch a wo- 
lent outrage. The biſhop complaining. to 
the king of this inſult, Richard iſſued out a 
writ of oyer and terminer, to fit at Eaton, 


and try the criminals; and the dukes of 


Glouceſter and York preſided at the trial. 
The Londoners being again found guilty, 


were fined in the ſum of three thouſand 


marks, their liberties ſeized into the king's 
hands, their ſheriffs and aldermen diſplaced, . 
and Sir Baldwin Radyngton conſtituted war- 
den of the city. The citizens humbled by 
the loſs of their franchiſes, and dreading the 


further effects of the king's diſpleaſure, im+ 


plored the queen's interceſſion with great hu- 


mility, and obtained a pardon at her re- 


queſt, Richard and his confort made a pub- 


lic entry into the city, amidſt the acclama- 


tions of the people, who preſented them 


with ten thouſand pounds and two gold 


crowns, in conſequence of which the fine 
was remitted, the bond cancelled, their li- 
berties reſtored, and their charters con- 
The parliament, which met on the twen- 
tieth day of January,“ ſeem to have poſt- 
he conſideration of a treaty with 


J 
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France, becauſe Charles, having been ſeiz- 
eil with x diſorder in his brain, was utterly” 


incapable of managing the affairs of his 
kingdom, which continued in a ſtate of per- 
plexity and confuſion, until the regericy 
was committed to the dukes of Berry and 
Bud: * e 


be commons voted a conſiderable ſupply, 


in caſe a war ſhould break out with France 
or Scotland, or the king ſhould undertake 


an expedition in perſon ; for, as they knew 
His prodigality and profuſion, they did not 
think it prudent to intruſt him with too much 


" Several laws had been made in the four 
preceeding parliaments, againſt the uſurpa- 


tions 'of the Roman pontiffs in England. 


The pope's collector had been obliged to 
ſwear, that he would be true to the king 
and his crown, and keep his laws and rights 
with the utmoſt fidelity; that he would do 
nothing of his own accord, nor execute any 


bulls. or mandates from his holineſs, preju- 


dicial to the royal authority, or inconſiſtent 


with the laws of the kingdom; that he would 


not publiſh" any of the pope's letters, with- 


out having firſt imparted their contents to 


the council; nor ſend any money or plate 


out of the kingdom, without a ſpecial hcence 
from the king or his council. . 


Every 


* 
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ſiaſtical beneſice: the ſtatutes againſt provi- 
ſors were revived, and a ſtop was put to the 


but all he could obtain was, a permiſſion; of 
collating to the benefices that ſhould fall va- 
cant in his own court. This iſhon he 


_ conſent, and then beſtowing theſe vacancies 


Niese 5 II. GP” 
Every perſon was ſabjected to the penal- 
ties of a 5 unire, who ſhould go or ſend 
out of England, without the king's. leave, 
to procure or purchaſe. for himſelf any eccle - 


collection of a tenth, impoſed by the 9 | 
on the clergy of Beg The archbiſhops 

and prelates had iſſued mandates for raiſing 
this tax, but were ordered to reyoke them, 
and refund the money which had been - col- 
lected; and the agent was. diſcharged, on 
pain of forfeiting Life and limb, from conti- 
nuing to levy the impoſition. e 

The pope, informed of theſe proceedings. 
ſent over a nuncio, to procure the repeal or 
ſuſpenſion of the ſtatute againſt proviſors ; 


grolly abuſed, in iſſuing bulls. tor tranſlating 
iſhops to poorer ſees, without their own 


upon ſuch as would purchaſe them at the 
In this parliament the commons inveigh- 
ed bitterly againſt the preſumption of the. 
pope, in daring to tranſlate Engliſh prelates 
to foreign ſees, and from one biſhopric to 
another, without the knowledge and conſent. 
of the king, and even of the biſhops w 5 
8 | 7 | lated: 


Lo 
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lated: a practice by which the ſtatutes of the 

kingdom would be rendered ineffeftual; the 
lieges of his majeſty's council remoyed out 

of the realm againft their own inclinations, 

and the treaſure of the nation exported ; fo 

that it would ſoon become deſtitute of wealth 


and council, to its utter impoveriſhment and 


deſtruction: and thus the crown of England, 
which had always been free and indepen- 


dent of every earthly ſovereign, would be 


made ſubje& to the pope, and the ſtatutes 
of the realm defeated and eluded, to the dif- 
grace of the king, his crown and royalty, 
and the ruin of the whole kingdom, TT 
declared they would ſupport his majeſty wil 

their lives and fortunes againſt all proceſſes 
in the court of Rome, about rights of patro- 


nage, bulls, and mandates, and all attempts . 


againſt' his crown and royalty. 1 

The ſame declaration was made by the lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, though the prelates 
proteſted, that they did not mean to deny the 


pope's canonical authority; and the famous 
ſtatute of premunire was paſſed againſt all 


that purchaſed or ſolicited, in the court of 


Rome, or elſewhere, any tranſlation of bi- 


ſhops, proceſſes and ſentences of excommu- 
nication, bulls, wftruments, or any thing 


elſe, to the prejudice of the king, his crown, 


regality, or kingdom. Whoever violated 
this ſtatute, was put out of the king's pro- 
8 EE i 


1 


back Bigorre, the Agenois, and Perigort; 


Nen A th - 
tection, forfeited his lands and efefs, was 
to be impriſoned and ranſomed at the king's 
pleaſure, if found; and if he abſconded, 


was to be out- lawed and baniſhed the bing. 
dom. Theſe precautions had ſuch an excel- 
lent effect, that during the remaining part 


of Richard's reign, few inſtances were to be 


ſeen of Ff apal uſurpation; nor did any at- 


tempt of that kind ſuceeed without the war- 
„ 2 io 
After the concluſion of this ſeſſion, the 
king conſtituted the duke of Lancaſter his 


lientenant in Picardy ; and gave a commiſ- 


2 


flon to him and his brother the duke of 
Glouceſter, to treat with the dukes of Berry 


and Burgundy about the ng of the. 


truce, 'The conferences were held at Len- 
linghen, between Calais and Boulogne, and. 
laſted nine days, when it was agreed, that 
the truce ſhould be continued till Michael- 
mas in the following year; but ſo many dif- 
1 2275 occurred in concluding a final peace, 


that they were obliged to conſult their re- 


heir negociation. „„ 
Both courts were heartily tired of the 


xeftive courts, before they could proceed in 


War and extremely deſirous of an accom- 


modation: the treaty was therefore renewed, 
and ſome progreſs made towards a final agree - 
ment. he French were willing to give 


but 


* 


the Limouſin, | 
Guiſnes, but what was aQually in t che . fo. 
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but would not 5 Reuvergne, Querey, | 
0 


nthieu, or any 


ſeſſon of the Engliſh, Richard's 1 2 
tentiaries would not allow Calais to be men- 
tioned; but with regard to Cherbourg and 
Breſt, it was propoſed that the king of France 
ſhould pay a certain ſum of money to Ri- 


chard, for the reſtitution of theſe places to 
the kin g of Navarre, and the duke of Brit- 


fany- 
All the articles were nearly ſettled: when 


Charles, who reſided at At ville, being 


ſeized with a return of his malady, the con- 
ferences were interrupted : but they were re- 


newed in the month of September, by which 
time he had recovered the uſe of his reafon ; 


andthe diſpute about Cherbourg being fl. 
nally compromiſed, orders were given for 


delivering it up immediately to the king of 


Navarre. _ 

The other articles being adjufted, a plan 
of the treaty was laid before the parliament, 
which met on the twenty-ſeventh day of Ja- 
nuary,* when the proceedings of the pleni- 
33 were approyed by both houſes: 

t they earneſtly defired that the king would” | 
not pay liege homage; that there ſhould be 
x faving of the liberty of his perſon, and the 


* of England; Tay” he and his heirs 


might 
„A. D. 1394. 


might revive their title to the crown of 


broken by Charles; and that ſome means 
| ſhould be found for preventing the future 


the commons declared, by the mouth of 15 
not agree to give their advice concerning 
the concluſion of a peace, unleſs theſe preli- 

minaries were previouſſy ſettled. | 


among the lords; and ſome violent alterca- 


5 the people of Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, who 
were ſu 
in arms againſt their - officers, and aging 


to deſtroy all the eſtates belonging to the 


the outrages they had committed; but he 
vindicated himſelf in ſuch a manner as gave 
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France, if the articles of peace ſhould be 


confiſcation of Guienne, At the ſame time 


John Buſly, their ſpeaker, that they would 


_ This declaration occaſioned a debate 


tions enſued between the duke of Lancaſter 

and the earl of Arundel, who, as riyals in 
power and influence, had long bore a mortal 
hatred to each other. he We 
While the duke was abſent in Picardy, 


je& to the king's two uncles, roſe 


headed by Sir Thomas Talbot, threatened 


duke of Lancaſter, who returning ſuddenly 
to England to ſuppreſs this tumult, was in- 
formed that the earl of Arundel had remain- 
ed in the neighbourhood, at his caſtle of 
Holt, without endeavouring to quell the in- 
ſurrection. Provoked at this indifference, 
he charged the earl with having connived at 


entire 


14 een Cha ihe i 
entire ſadaſa ion, not 


world, but eden to the duke himſelf. 
Ificenſed, | 


fered to his hanoar, he reſolved to be re- 


venged upon his adverſary, and accuſed the 


duke in 1 turn, of being too familiar with 


his ſovereign, of obli — the king and yo 
retinue to wear his Colour and we of 
neil fo as 


LS members of the con 
to hinder from ſpeaking their real ſen- 


timents; of oy i obtained, by unfair 


means, a grant of Guienne, and an exorbi- 


_ tant ſum of money for his expedition into 
Spaio; and for negligence and miſconduct 


in the management of the late treaty. 


Richard, who hated Arundel on account 


of his popularity, eſpouſed the cauſe of his 


uncle: he declared, that the whole charge 


was falſe and felvoloas ; that he indulged the 


duke in no familiarity but what his conſan- 


| guinity and affection ight be ſuppoſed ta 
| þ $-05l fo ; that he ware 


Guienne was made with the conſent of 
liament, which had likewiſe voted | 


event Figs thouſand marks towards the 
og nces of his Spaniſh expedition; that the 
I "add tion of twenty thouſand marks, which 

be afterwards received, was leſs than he de- 

ſerved, conſidering the relief of Breſt, and 
orher important ten; a oy" me 
his 


x to the impartial : 
at this. affront of. 


is uncle's livery as 
a mark of that affection; * the grant of | 


„ RricnanDy * | "i 13 
©) his proceedings in conducting the treaty were 
PR agreeable to the inſtructions ſent 

im by the king and council. 2 

. This declaration of the ſovereign effectual- 
_ | ly overturned the impeachment; the houſe 
4 da vote acquiting the duke of the crimes 


aid to hig charge; and the earl was obliged 
to aſk his pardon in full parliament. 
Then the duke of Lancaſter, as count pa- 
latine of that dutchy; and the duke of Glou- 
eeſter, as lord chief juſtice of Cheſter, con- 
curred in deſiring the king and lords to 
| give judgment againſt Sir Thomas Talbot 
and others, for having formed a conſpiracy 
to take away their lives, and levied forces 
for that purpoſe. The king, with the ad- 
vice and conſent of the lords, declared the 
crime to be hiph-treaſon, and iſſued orders 
for arreſting: Talbot and bringing him to 
immediate trial: if he could not be found by 
the ſheriff, it was determined, that he ſhould 
be cited to appear at next Eaſter- term, in 
che court of King's-Bench, on pain of be- 
ing deemed guilty of treaſon, and of hav- 
ing forfeited his lands and chattels; and 
that all who afforded him ſhelter or protec- 
tion, ſhould be ſabjeRed to the ſame pe- 
JJ OTE O 
This affair being finiſhed, the king de- 
clared his reſolution of going to A in 
perſon; and in order to def expence 
P Yor. XV. — * N 
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N of that expedition, he was pratified with 


an aid on wool, wine, and other merchans 
dize. The parliament had no ſooner broke 
up, than the dukes of Lancaſter and Glou- 
ceſter returned to France, in order to finiſh 
the treaty of peace. The conferences were 
again opened at Lenlinghen; but the diſ- 
pute about the ſuperiority of Guienne pre- 
vented it from meas effect, though the 
wace was continued for five years; and 
Scotland was comprehended in "a agree 
ment, 

While the is of Lancaſter was -donined | 
abroad by this negociation, his own wife 
Conſtance of Caſtile died in England; and 
her death was ſoon followed by yt of the 
queen, who was fincerely regretted by the 


Whole nation, as a humane, ſenſible. and 


_ compaſſionate. princeſs; fronr her many ex- 
cellent virtues ſhe obtained the name of the 
Good Queen Anne; and the king was ſo 
deeply affected with her death, that, for 
ſome time, he ſecluded himſelf from all 
company and converſation; nor could he e- 
ver bear the ſight of the palace of Sheen, 

where ſhe expired. | 

In order to diſpel his melancholy, he re- 

ſolved to go over to Ireland, where the 
Engliſh affairs were but in a very indifferent 
| ftuation. This was chiefly owing to the 


3 of the En lik noblemen who, 
Te ny 4 
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| poſſeſſed of large eſtates in that 
Rechen choſe rather to reſide in their 
orn country; by which means Ireland was 


left almoſt entirely defenceleſs; and the 
old Iriſh ſepts did not fail to embrace ſick 
2 favourable Oy of retrieving their 
r. 
Fheſt they not only recovered by force 
of arms, but waſted all the reſt of the 
country that belonged: to the Engliſh in 
ſuch a manner, that, whereas Edward III. 
Had drawn à conſiderable revenue from 
that kingdom, Richard, on the contrary, 
as obliged to expend about thirty thou- 
ſand marks yearly; in order to preſerve the 
mall portion of territory that fall remained 
under kis dominion,” 
To remedy theſe evils, a procteitiation 
was publiſhed, requiring all the abſent pro- 
prietors w repair to Ireland by the eighth 
day of September, and there to expect the 
kirig's arrival. The military tenants of the 
crown were ordered to affemble; the Cinque - 
Ports were enjoined to forriiſh their armament 
of forty-ſeven ſhips, well manned and provid- 
ed; and as the duke of Lancaſter had deter- 
mined to go over to Guienne, his brother 
the duke of York was appointed prongs 
during the king's A.” 175 
All chings being got ready for the 
ed expedition, Richard ſet out for Walen at- * 
, #2 ded 


my of thirty thouſand men. 


gious armament, either took ſhelter in 21 $ 


for themſelves and their whole clans, that 
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tended by the duke. of Glouceſter, the earls 
of Marche, Nottingham, and Rutland; 
and embarking about Michaelmas at Mil- 
ford-Haven, landed in Ireland with an ar- 


The natives, terrified at ſuch a prodi- 
woods and faſtneſſes, or voluntarily ſubmitted 
to the Engliſh monarch, who treated ſuch 
of them, as owned his ſovereignty, with great 

humanity and politeneſ ee. 
He not only forgave them for their paſt 
offences, but even beſtowed conſiderable 
penſions upon ſome of their principal 
chiefs... The earl of Nottingham was em- 
powered to receive, in the king's name, the 
ſubmiſſion and homage of all the Iriſh in 
Leinſter ; and they gave bonds for their 
good behaviour. es 


| f O Neal, who either had, or pretended 


to have, a paramount authority over the o- 


ther princes of Ireland, made a tender of his 


homage to Richard, and ſwore. fealty to 
him at Drogheda; though he ſtill reſerved 


to himſelf a kind of ſovereign power; and 
Richard was ſo prudent as to indulge him 
in this particular. His example was ſoon 


followed by O Hanlon, O Donnel, Mac- 


mahon, and other princes, who undertook, 


92 In OY” that they PI 
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ſhould lire in of WE, and harmon y 
the Engliſh; © 
Micha reſolving to keep his Chriſtmas 
in Dublin, invited all the Iriſh chjefs to 
a grand entertainment in that city, where 
he not only entertained them with equal 
magnificence and politeneſs, 'but even va 
ſtowed upon them the order of knighthood ; 


and exerted his utmoſt endeavours to mils 


them adopt the Engliſh cuſtoms, habit, and 
way of living. © 
ie diners convoked a parliament in 


| the ſame city, in order to redreſs their 


grievances ; and all thoſe officers, who were 
Tug une palley of injuſtice or maleverſation, 
everely puniſhed and deprived of 

their places: in a word, he behaved Wu 
ſuch humanity and diſcretion, as ſoon 5 


ed him the eſteem and affection of the na- 
tives, the greateſt part of whom peaceably 
| ſubmitted to his government, 


During Richard's abode in Ireland, be 
duke of Vork, as guardian of the realm, 
fummoned a parliament at Weſtminſter in 
the month of January ;* and the duke of 
Glouceſter was ſent over to take care of 
the intereſt of the crown in this aſſembly, 
which was fo highly ſatisfied with the king's 


| Im 
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him a confiderable ſupply, in order to en- 

able him to complete the reduction of that 

county, Anuncio from, the pope at avi 

ed at this ſefſion, to ſolicit a repeal o 

. againſt roviſors z_ but all his endes- 
ours proved abortive, 

A remonſtrance was likewiſe preſented by 
the Wickliffites, who were now diſtinguiſh- | 
ed by the name of Lollards, and were be- 
come ſo bold and numerous, as to write, 


reach, and declaim openly in the efta- 
Be religion. | 


The author of this. e was one John 
wake a ſecular prieſt, educated at Ox: 
ford, who, about the 1575 end of Edwarc 
the third's reign, began to ſpread the doctn 16 
of reformation by his ſermons... and dif- 
courſes ;. and ſoon gained a number 15 pro- 
ſelytes among men of all ranks and condi- 
tion. He ſeems to have been a man 

79 and learning, and has the honour o 

eing the firſt man in Europe, who. dated 


5 . queſtion, the truth of thoſe tenets, which 


ad been held for certain and indiſput- 
luring ſo many ages. 


F Wickliff bimſelf, as well as: his 1 


ples, Was diflinguiſhed | by a remarkable 
auſterity of life and manners; a eircum- 

nce.common to almoſt all thoſe who ven- 
fared to propagate "new doQrines, both 
| becauſe men who ite the attention of 


the 


rene H. 19 
the public, and expoſe themſelves to the 
odium of great multitudes, are obliged 
td be extremely guarded in their conduct; 
aud berauſe' few, who have a ſtrong pro- 
penſity to pleaſure or Buſineſs, wilFengage 
— ſuch” a difficult and laborious under- 


. ea che bread and wine 
in the Euchariſt” was not the real ſub-- 
Rance, but only the emblem of Chriſt's 
bedy: that the church of Rome has not a 
ſupreme authority over all other churches; 
Aud that Chriſt did not give greater power 
to Peter than to the reſt of the apoſtles: 
that a lay-patron may lawfully and merito- 
niouſly diveſt a degenerate: church of her 
temporalities: chat the goſpel is ſufficient 
or regulating the life and morals of every 
Chriſtian; and chat all other rules of ſanc- 
ety add no more perfection to the gofpet 
man whiteneſs adds to a wall: that neither 
the pope nor any Chriſtian prelate, has a 
right to impriſon or puniſh delinquents ; 
but that every individual ſhould be allowed 
to do what he pleaſed, until he is appre- 
hended by the civil magiſtrate. The doctrine 
in fayour of Tay<patrons was ſo agreeable to 
the nobility in general, who wanted to 
humble the clergy, that he ſoon number- 
ec, among his converts, ſome of the moſt 
powerful Tords of the'kingdom, 
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Supported and encouraged by their pro- 

rein, Wickliff and his * Re. 
attacked the morals and doctrines of 

d. 8 they affixed libels to the doors. 
of the churches ; and a writing, contain- 
ing the articles of: their . was now. 
brought into parliament by Sir Thomas 
Latimer, Sir Richard Story, and other : 
3 who had embraced their Princi- 

8 
p The archbiſhop of York and the biſhop 
of London, ſtartled at ſuch a deſperate at- 
| tack upon their order, immediately repaired. 
to Dublin n, where they endeavoured to per- 
 ſuade the king, that the Lollards were e- 
qually diſaffe ed to the civil and reli 4 * 
eſtabliſhment of their country; and Ri- 
chard, who was naturally of a weak and 
jealous diſpoſition, was ſo imprudent as to 

abandon the fair proſpect of ſubduing. Ire- 
land, and nh to England, in order to 
ſup reſs theſe dangerous heretics. He had 
r arrived than he ſent for the chief of 
* Lollards, and threatened them with in- 
ſtant death if they ſhould perſiſt in their er- 
rors ; and the chancellor of Oxford was or- 
dered to expel all thoſe who were 
of favouring their tenets... 

The next affair that engaged the attenti- 
on of Richard and his /council, was of no 
leſs conſequence to the peace of the N 
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The queen having died without ifſue, thoſe, 
who really wiſhed well to their native coun- 
try, began to be anxious about the ſucceſ- 
ſion; for, though Richard, before he ſet 
out on the Iriſh expedition, is ſaid to have 
declared Edmund Mortimer,* ſon of Roger 
Mortimer earl of Marche, preſumptive heir 
of the crown ; yet, had the king died with- 
out iſſue, the kingdom would in all proba- 
bility have been involved in a civil war, by 
the ambition and intrigues of the dukes of 
Lancaſter and Glouceſter, $i” 

In order to prevent ſuch a fatal calamity, 
Richard was perſuaded to engage in a ſe- 


cond marriage; and the council conceiving 


that Iſabel, the eldeſt daughter of the French 
king, would be a ſuitable ſpouſe for the 
Engliſh monarch, the archbiſhop of Dublin, 
the biſhop of St. David's, the earls of Rut- 
land and Nottingham, the lord Beaumont, 
and William le Scroop, chamberlain of the 
houſhold, were ſent ambaſſadors to the court 
of France, to propoſe a match between Rich- 
ard and that princeſs : they were enjoined 
to demand a very large portion, and em- 


powered to offer her a jointure of ten thous 


ſand marks a year; and, after this matter 


He was the only ſon of Roger Mortimer, ſon of 
Mortimer earl of Marche, who married Philippa, the 
ſole daughter of Lionel duke of Clarence, third ſon of 


* 


po . 
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1 ſhould have been ſettled, they were to en- 
5 deavour to effect a marriage between Iſabel's 
younger ſiſter, and the earl of Rutland, for 
whom Richard had a particular regard, 
| Then the council proceeded to determine 
a diſpute between the duke of Lancaſter and 
the natives of Guienne, from whom he had 
1 not met with ſuch a favourable reception a 
he expected. The prelates, nobility, and 
[ citizens, had unanimouſly. agreed to ſhew 
him that reſpe& and civility which was due 
| to the brother of the black prince, and the 
. uncle of king Richard; but never to ac. 
knowledge him as their lawful ſovereigg. 
: The uke, who was a man of great art 
and addreſs, exerted his utmoſt efforts, in 
order to perſuade them to own his authority, 
in obedience to the patent of Richard and | 
the decree of the Engliſh parliament. He 
flattered them with the hopes of a mild and 
gentle adminiſtration, and many other ad- 
vahtages: he careſſed and cajoled the noble- 
men of the greateſt intereſt, and even en- 
deavoured to overcome their reluctance, by 
making them very conſiderable preſents. 
But all his attempts, of this nature, prov- 
ed ineffeQtual; and as he had only five hun- 
it! dred men at arms, and one thouſand archers, 
(| a force by no means ſufficient to compel 
[ them to a ſubmiſſion, the diſpute was referred” 
to the decigon of the king and council. 


The 


— 
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The cities of Bourdeaux and Bayonne 


ſent over deputies, to procure, if poſſible, 
a repeal of the grant; and the duke -diſ- 
patched John de Greilly, natural ſon of the 
amous Captal de Bouche, to defend his 
cauſe at the court of England. Both par- 
ties were. heard in a great council of the 
prelates and nobility, aſſembled at Sheen for 
I, urpoſe. * | e 
The official of Bourdeaux inſiſted, at 
reat- length, upon the privileges of the 
Gaſcons, with which this grant was alto. 
ether incompatible ; and repreſented, in 
ſuch a ſtrong and ſtriking light, the many 
inconveniences that would ariſe from it to 
the crown of England, that the members 


advanced, and generally diſpoſed to grant 
the requeſt of his conſtituents .  _ 

But the duke of Glouceſter, who con- 
fidered the preſence of his brother as a 
check upon his own ambition, was extreme- 


iy defirous of keeping him at a diſtance 
ro 


m England; and therefore exerted his 
utmoſt endeavours, in order to prevent the 
repeal of the grant. He was ſeconded by 
his nephew, the earl of Derby, who natural- 
ly ſupported "the intereſt of his father; but 
finding the other members were of a differ- 
ent opinion, he withdrew abruptly, flatter- 

22757 | ing 


were fully ſatisfied of the truth of what he 


- 
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ing himſelf that they would not come to any 
determination in his abſence, . 
In this, however, he was greatly deceir- 
ed; for he was no ſooner gone, than they 
ſpoke their ſentiments with great freedom, 


ang at laſt perſuaded: the king to recal the | 
duke of Lancaſter from Guienne, from 
wWhence he accordingly returned in the be- 


ginning of the next year, and reſigned his 
grant into the hands of his majeſty.L“ 
In the mean time the Engliſh ambaſſa- 


dors, arriving at Paris, laid their propoſals 
before the French council; and, after ſome 


difficulties, which were ſtarted by the dukes |} 


of Berry and Orleans, had been removed, 


it was. unanimouſly agreed that Richard 
ſhould marry the princeſs Iſabel, and re- 
ceive with her a portion of eight hundred | 
thouſand franks in gold, at yearly pay- 
ments ; that he moulck renounce all claim to 


the crown of France, that might ariſe from 


this marriage ; that the truce ſhould be pro- 
longed for five and twenty years ; and that 
the king of France ſhould afliſt him with 
his whole power againſt his rebellious ſub- 


jects. 


Theſe points being ſettled, the young 


' princeſs, though only in the eighth year of | 
her age, was entitled queen of France, and | 


bod aſſianced 


* A, D, 1396, s 


over to France, and = 
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affianced by the eafl of Nottingham, as 
Richard's proxy. Richard determined to go 

uſe the princeſs 1n 
perſon ; and, accordingly, the greateſt part 
of the ſummer was ſpent in making prepa- + 
rations for that journey, 
But he had another, and & leſs juſtifiable 


motive, for crofling the channel ; which, 
however, he endeavoured: to conceal under 
a very plauſible pretext. He alledged, that 
he wanted to inſpect and repair the fortifica- 


tions of Calais; but his real deſign was to 
concert a plan with the French court, for 
overcoming all oppoſition in England; and 


particularly for humhling the pride of the 


duke of Glouceſter, Who was equally averſe 
from the truce and the marriage. 
This nobleman, however, was ſoon re- 


coneiled to both theſe articles, by a preſent 
of fifty thouſand nobles, which Richard 


promiſed to make to himſelf; and a grant 
of the earldom of Rocheſter, with an eftate 
of two thouſand pounds a year, which he 


engaged to beſtow upon his ſon Humphry ; 


and he even accompanied his ſovereign to 
the Continent. * 
The two kings met under a magnificent 
pavilion, between Ardres and Calais, where 


every thing was ſettled to their mutual ſa- 


tisfaction. The marriage being ſolemnized 
at Calais by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Vor. XY, C Richard 
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Richard immediately embarked for England 
with his young bride; and, on the ſeventh 
day of January,“ her coronation was cele- 
brated at Weſtminſter, with great pomp and 
ſplendour. V 
The king having thus carried his two fa- 
vourite points, entirely forgot the magnifi- 
cent promiſes he had made to his uncle the 
duke of Glouceſter, who was ſo highly in- 
cenſed at this breach of faith, that, being 
no longer reſtrained by his avarice, the only 
paſſion that could ſtifle his public ſpirit, he 
reſolved to make Richard feel the whole 
weight of his reſentment; and this he 
hoped to do with the greater eaſe, as his 
brother, 'the duke of Lancaſter, . the only 
nobleman who could oppoſe his meaſures, 
had lately loſt his popularity and influence, 
by marrying an obſcure foreigner, named 
Catharine Swinford, and who had already 
| bore to him four illegitimate children. _ 
He engaged in an aſſociation with the 


1 earls of Arundel and Warwick, and with . L 


the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was bro- 
ther to Arundel; and theſe confederates be- 
gan to concert a plan for redreſſing the 
grievances of the nation, and reforming the 
a of the realm. The earls of 
Nottingham and Derby were embarked 2 


. A. D. 1397. 
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the ſame undertaking, but not ſo deeply as 
the other four, who had actually reſolved to 
carry their ſcheme into execution at all 
events, ſhould they even be obliged to have 
recourſe to force of arms. 0 

They had rendered themſelves extremely 
pular, and gained a vaſt number of par- 
tiſans, by their warm and vehement decla- 
mations againſt the corruption and prodi- 
gality of the court, the folly and fickleneſs 
of the king himſelf, the great danger of 
 lofing Calais, and the intolerable load of 
taxes and impoſts with which the nation was 
burdened; Theſe infinuations made a deep - 
impreſſion upon the people in general, par- 
ticularly upon the citizens of London, wbb 
being well aſſured that the greateſt part of 
the revenue was conſumed in riot, revel, and 
debauchery, repaired to Sheen, where the 
king then reſided, and demanded an imme- 
diate abatement of the duties upon merchan- 
dize. The king defired the dukes of York 
and Lancaſter to aſſure them, that their pe- 


tition ſhould be conſidered in a council 


which was to meet in a month at Weſt- 
That council, however, was never held; 
and the citizens were highly incenſed, when 
3X they found how profsly they had been de- 
ceived. Nor was it long before Richard 
_ Kar . 
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ave his ſubjects a freſh cauſe of complaint j 
or his ordinary revenue not being — 8 
to ſupport his extravagance, he extor 
loans from the trading towns and rich ab- 
beys of the kingdom, without the leaſt in- 
tention to reimburſe the lenders. | 
In a word, the ſpirit of diſcontent. and 
diſaffection was become ſo prevalent, that 
[| one Haxey, a member of the parliament 
which was now aſſembled, preſented a. 
bill complaining of the exceſſive number of 
|  Prelates, ladies, and flattering, ſycophants 
maintained at court, and deſiring that the 
charges of the houſhold might be re- 
| trenched. 
, The king, enraged at che. z ale offered 
Will” to his dignity, infiſted upon the culprit's 
being brought to a trial; and, notwithſtand- 
üng the interceſſion of the commons, 'who 
_ . profeſſed their. ſorrow for this unguarded 

ſtep, and promiſed never to be guilty of the 
if! like preſumption. for the future, he was 
ſſmamefully condemned by the lords to ſuffer 
| death as a-traitor. _ 

But his life was ſaved by the ſacred cha- 
rater which he bore ; |" as he happened 

to be a clergyman, the archbiſhop of Can-„— 
terbury, and the other prelates, prevailed 1 
upon the king to deliver him into their 
5 n n in return for this favour, the 
5 3 parliament 
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parliament continued the duty on wool, and 
even allowed him to recall from exile Sir 


William Burgh, three of the judges who 
had been baniſhed to Ireland for the Ne 


ons of Nottingham. 


At the fame time the dignity of one] ma- 
reſchal was confirmed to Thomas de M ].] 
bray, and the heirs male of his body; and 


the earldom of Somerſet was beſtowed upon 
John de Beaufort, natural ſon of the duke 


of Lancaſter; by Catharine Swinford, 


Richard ' was now ſurrounded by a ſet of 


witked, worthleſs, and abandoned favou- 


rites, who daily filled his head with jealou- 


ſhes and ſuſpicions of his uncle the duke of 
Glouceſter. They infinuated that that no- 
bleman was the original cauſe of all the op- 


. he met with from his ſubjects; that 


patriotiſm was only a cloak to conceal 
his turbulent ſpirit; and that he had formed 


a deſign to depoſe his nephew, and place 


himſelf upon the throne. 


A weak mind is always ſuſpicious ; and a 


perſon of headſtrong paſſions is never ſeru- 


pulous about the means he employs to com- 
= paſs his ends. Richard at once believed 
their ſuggelſlions, and reſolyed to enſure his 


on ſafety, by the deſtruction of his uncle; 


1 and the method he took to accomplith his 
; | C 3 pur- 


Robert Belknap, Sir John Holt, and Sir | 


- X 
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— was equally baſe,” 'eroel, and ug. 


"Under a pretence of kentivg in Eſſex, be 
oh a viſit to his uncle at Pleſhy, where 
e was received with great hoſpitality and 
kindneſs, both by the duke and his wife. 
During ſupper, he took occaſion to tell his 
uncle that he wanted to conſult him about 
ſome affairs of i importance, and begged he 
would accompany him to London, where a 
council was to be held in the morning. 
The duke, ſuſpecting no harm, ordered 
his horſes to be prepared, and immediately 
ſet out with his nephew, attended only by 
four or five domeſtics. As ſoon as they 
came into Epping-foreſt, Richard, clapping . 
ſpurs to his horſe, rode off at full gallo 
S Glouceſter was inftantly dn, wy by 4 
armed men, who conveyed him to the river, 
and put him on board a ſhip, which imme- 
diately ſet ſail, and arrived next day at 
Calais. A 
le duke's einen the earls- of 
| Arundel, Warwick, lord Cobham, Sir John 
110 Cheney, and others, who had been alſo in- 
Wl vited to the council, were next day arreſted 
at London: and an appeal for treaſon was 
| brought againſt them by ſeveral lords in the 
| court intereſt, though they were indulged 
Wl with a few weeks oY dee Ges an- 
| ſwers, fs * 
As 
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As for the duke of Glouceſter, it was not 
Richard's intention to allow him the benefit 
of a trial. He knew that nothing of a trea- 
fonable nature could be alledged ag 
Him; and as he was determined, art all 
events, to diſpatch him out of the way, he 
ſent a private commiffion to four deſperate 
ruſſians at Calais, who ſmothered the un- 
happy nobleman between two feather-beds 
on a pallet ; then they tripped the 9 0 
and, laying it under the bed - cloaths, 
tended that he had died in the night of "an 
1 * 

Such was the miſerable oy untimely end 

4 of Thomas Wodeftock, duke = e 
. FF who, though perhaps chargeable with ava- 

X rice and Tt: dk bertel brave, 
open, fincere, and a hearty well wilner bs 
the conſtitution of his country. 

The dukes of Lancafter and York wer 
no ſooner informed of the cruel murder of 
their brother, than they haſtened up to 
London with a ſtrong body of forces, threat- 

| ney to revenge his death upon the king 
and is counſellors. 

Richard, however, had taken care to pro- 
vide againſt the impending danger : he had 

collected an army of twenty thoufand ve- 
teran ſoldiers, which was more than ſuf- 
ficient to defeat any attempt that might 

be made by the diſcontented 1 
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3 was equally baſe, wel, and un. 


"Under a pretence of bent in Eſſex, he 
aid a viſit to his uncle at leſhy, where 
e was received with great hoſpitality and 

kindneſs, both by the duke and his wife. 
ring ſupper, he took occaſion to tell his 


uncle that he wanted to conſult him about 


ſome affairs of importance, and begged he 
would accompany him to London, where a 


council was to be held in the morning. 


The duke, ſuſpecting no harm, ordered 
his horſes to be prepared, and immediately 
ſet out with his nephew, attended only by 
four or five. domeſtics. As ſoon as they 
came into Epping-foreſt, Richard, clapping . 
ſpurs to his horſe, rode off at full gallop ; 

* 


SY Glouceſter was inftantly ſurrounded 


armed men, who conveyed him to the river, 
and put him on board a ſhip, which imme 
diately ſet fail, and arrived next 4 at 
S 

The duke's confulerates; the ele of 


Arundel, Warwick, lord Cobham, Sir John 


Cheney, and others, who had been alſo in- 


vited to the council, were next day arreſted. 


at London: and an appeal for treaſon was 
brought againſt them by ſeveral lords in the 
court intereſt, though they were indulged 
with a few weeks. to Propane their an- 
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As for the duke of Glonceſter, it was not 
Richard's intention to allow him the benefit 
of a trial. He knew that nothing of a trea- 
fonable nature could be alledged 1 
kim; and as he was Jeteriniged; at 
events, to diſpatch hint out of the way, ke 
ſent a private commiffion to four deſperate 
ruſſians at Calais, who ſniothered the un- 
happy nobleman between two feather-beds 
on a pallet ; then they ſtripped the body, 
and, laying it under the bed-cloaths, 
tended that he had died in the night of an 
peru 

Such was the miſerable and untimely ent 
of Thomas Wodeſtock, duke of Glonceter; 
who, though perhaps chargeable with ava- 
riee and ambition, was, nevertheleſs, brave, 
open, fincere, and a hearty well-wiſher to 
the conſtitution of his country. 

The dukes of Lancaſter and Vork were 
no ſooner informed of the cruel murder of 
their brother, than they haſtened up to 
London with a ſtrong body of forces, threat- 
| apy to revenge his death upon the king 
and is counſellors. 

Richard, however, had taken care to pro- 
vide againſt the impending danger: he had 
collected an army of twenty thoufand ve- 
teran ſoldiers, which was more than ſuf- 
ficient to defeat any attempt that might 
. be 8 by the diſcontented W 

a 
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and he had expended large ſums of mo- 
ney in ſecuring a majority in the enſuing 
parliament. At the ſame time as he knew, 
that the duke of Vork was entirely guided 
by Lancaffer, and that this laſt was open to 
flattery and ambition, he employed his fa- 
vourite Rutland to divert his uncles from 
the execution of their . purpoſe ; and that 
young nobleman's endeavours were crown 
ed with ſucceſs. 3 
- _ He repreſented to them the horrors and 
calamities of a civil war; inſinuated that 
Richard would be obliged to apply for ſuc- 
cour to his father-in-law the king of France, 
who, under pretence of aſſiſting him, might 
poſſibly enſlave the country: he obſerved, 
that though Glouceſter's fate was deplora- 
ble, it could not be altered: aſſured them 
that the king was extremely ſorry for 
that unhappy event; and finally engaged 
in his majeſty's name, that, if they would 
lay aſide all thoughts of revenge, and a- 
- gree to a hearty reconciliation, they ſhould 
* preſide in his councils, and be entruſted. - 
with the ſole direction of public affairs. | 
It muſt be owned, to the diſhonour of 
theſe two noblemen, that ambition was: 
their ruling paſſion: they readily liſtened 
to the propoſal of Rutland, diſmiſſed their 
followers, and all differences W 


r 1 "8 >. M do *- 9 nd 
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favourites. 


of Glouceſter, the ear 


" aka ee 
king and them were for the preſent com- 
ron” CORO RE TIN TEEN 
The parliament had no ſooner met, than 
it began to exhibit ſtrong marks of its ve- 
nality, and corruption; of its utter diſre- 
gard for the rights and privileges of the 
people, and of its blind and implicit obe- 
dience to the dictates of Richard and his 


„ commiſſion and ſtatute made in the 
tenth year of this reign was repealed, as 


being extorted from the king by force, 
and prejudicial to his royal prerogative; 


and any attempt to procure the like com- 
miſſion for the future was declared ta be 


high treaſon. 


he general pardons granted. to the duke 

of Arundel and 
Warwick, in the eleventh year of the king's 
reign, and even the particular pardon af- 
terwards paſſed in favour of Arundel at 


Windſor, were revoked and annulled as 


having been obtained by compulſion. And 
the commons declared that it was their in- 
tention, with his majeſty's leave, to pro- 
ſecute any perſon or perſons as oſten as 
they ſhould think proper during this ſeſſi- 
on of parliament. Nor was it long be- 
fore they carried their defigt into execu- 


They 


/ 
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11 They immediately preferred an impeach- 
Wh! ment againſt Thomas Fitzalan r ! 
1 of Canterbury, and brother to Arundel, 
10 in which they accuſed. him of having con- 
Vt” curred with the other diſcontentented no- 
Wl blemen in procuring the illegal commiſſion, 
10 and in attainting the king's miniſters. 
. The primate pleaded guilty; but as he 
Wl. was protected by the eccleſiaſtical privi- 
Wit leges, the king was obliged to be content 
10 with a ſentence, by which he was con- 
11 demned to perpetual exile, his temporali- 
111.1 ties ſeized, and his goods confiſcated. 
Nor were the lords lefs complaiſant 
WI than the commons. A charge was ex- 
10 hibited againg the duke of Glouceſter, 
h the earls of Arundel and Warwick and 
th Thomas Mortimer, by the earls of Rut- 
li land, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerſet, Sa- 
Hl liſbury, and Nottingham, together with the 
9 lords Spencer and Scroop, accuſing them 
"Hl of the ſame crimes which had been imput- 
100 ed to the archbiſhop, and of having ap- 
100 peared in arms againſt their ſovereign. © 
1 - The duke of Glouceſter, though dead 
"WP . was declared a traitor to his king and 
country, his eſtate forfeited, and his blood 


1 attainted. | h e xt 

Wh The earl of Arundel being brought to 
the bar, confined his whole defence to'the 
general and particular pardon which ous 
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been granted him by his majeſty ; but 
both theſe having been repealed in the 
zreſent ſeſſion, * he was found guilty of 
igh-treaſon, condemned to be hanged, 


= drawn, and quartered, and all his eitate 


wiſe he was 


[ real and perſonal was confiſcated. 


His ſentence, however, was mitigated in- 
to ſimple decapitation, which he ſoon after 
ſuffered to the great ſorrow of the whole 
nation, who not only admired him as a_ 
brave and ſucceſsful commander, but ef- 
teemed and revered him as a warm friend 
and zealous defender of the rights and pri- 
vileges of the people. . 

The ſame ſentence was pronounced a- 

ainſt Thomas earl of Warwick; but as 

e was a man of weak abilities, the king 
thought he had nothing to fear from his 
reſentment or intrigues: he therefore grant- 
ed him his life, and doomed him to perpe- 
tual baniſhment in the Iſle of Man. Thomas 


| Mortimer having eſcaped to Ireland, and 


taken refuge in the mountains among the 
rebellious natiyes, a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed in that kingdom, commanding him 
to appear within three months, and anſwer 
to the e againſt him; other- 
eclared a traitor, and all his 

eftate forfeited. | I | 
Richard having received from this parlia- 
ment ſuch ſtrong and ſubſtantial proofs of 
WE ces loyalty 
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100. loyalty and affection, or, to ſpeak more pra- 
1 perly of blind, implicit, and ſervile obe- 
1111 18 dience, thought himſelf bound in duty to 
1 reward thoſe who had been moſt zealous 
09 and active in his ſervice. Accordingly, the 
1 earls of Derby, Rutland, Kent, Hunting- 
| don, and marefchal, were created, in order, 
14 dukes of Hereford, Albemarle, Surrey, Ex- 
nl eter, and Norfolk. The earldom of So- 
1 merſet, and the marquiſate of Dorſet, were 
661 beſtowed upon John de Beaufort, the legi- 
1614 timated ſon of the duke of Lancaſter: 
fl Thomas lord Spencer was created earl of 
411 10h Glouceſter, Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmore- 
11 18 land, Thomas - Piercy earl of Worceſter, 
ll! and William Le Scroope earl of Wilt- 
| if ire. „ 
i 6 © In a word, nothing was now to be ſeen 
Wi but a conſtant intercourſe of good, or ra- 
0 ther indeed of Bad, offices between the 
Wl: king and the parliament. The king be- 
(00.00 ſtowed titles and honour upon thoſe who 
1-8 had little elſe to recommend them but a 
1 ready ſubmiſſion to all his commands, how- 
Wl ever unjuſt and unreaſonable ; and they, in 
ith | return, èxpreſſed their gratitude for theſe 
ft! Favours" by making him a voluntary ſaecri- 
| fice of their rights and 7 rs 1s 
WE This ſpirit appeared ſtrongly in the next 
100 ſefſion of parliament, Which met at Shrew- | 
1 
ll} 


eee, 
ſbury on the  twenty-ſeventh day of ja- 
nuary.* The proceedings againſt the judges, 
who had given their opinions at Nottingham 
were repealed : the very anſwers for which 
they had been condemned, and which were 
utterly deſtructive of the privileges of the 
people, were declared to be juſt and legal: 
the ſentence of exile and diſheriſon pro- 
nounced againſt the d'Eſpenſers in the reign 
of Edward II. was annulled ; and, to com- 
plete the ruin of the conſtitution, the whole 
authority of parliament was devolved upon 
a a committee of twelve peers and fix com- 
. moners,+ Who were entirely at the devoti- 
on of the ſovereign, and were ready to ap- 
prove and execute all his unjuſt and arbitra- 
ry commands. 5 
Richard did not allow the deſpotic pow- 
er, with which he was now veſted, to re- 
main long unemployed. A diſpute having 
happened between the dukes of Hereford 
J * ARES een 
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I Theſe were John duke of Lancaſter, Edmund 

dulce of York, Edward duke of Albemarle, Thomas 

duke of Surrey, John duke of Exeter, John marquis 
of Dorſet, Roger earl of Marche, {bn earl of Sa- 

_ liſbury, Henry earl of Northumberland, Thomas ear! 
of Glouceſter, Thomas earl of Wincheſter, and Wil 
liam, earl of Wiltſtare, John Buſſey, Henry Green, 
John Ruſſe}, Henry Chelmeſwicke, Robert Tey, and 
John Goloſte, koights, 1 4; 
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and Norfolk about ſome treaſonable words 
which the latter had ſpoken in a private 
converſation, the two noblemen were or- 
dered, for want of legal proof, to decide 
the quarrel by ſingle combat, according te 
the laws of chivalry. _ | 
But when they had entered the lifts for 
that purpoſe, and were juſt on the point of 
_ engaging, the king interpoſed and ſtopped 
the due], and, by a moſt unwarrantable act 
of - arbitrary power, and with the advice, 
as he alledged, of his council and com- 
| mittee of parliament, decreed that Here- 
ford ſhould, within fifteen days, depart 
the kingdom, and go into exile for ten 
years, on pain of death; and that Nor- 
folk ſhould be baniſhed for life, becauſe he 
had not been able to clear himſelf of the 
crime which was laid to his charge, 
This was fo flagrant a violation of the 
privileges of the peers, who. could not be 
condemned without a fair and equitable 
trial, that it is ſurpriſing that the lords f 
the committee ſhould ſuffer ſuch a ſentence *! 


to be paſſed, or at leaſt to be carried into 
execution; and it is ſtill more unaccount- 
able, that the duke of Lancaſter ſhould ta- 
citly acquieſce in a dagen ſo injurious to 


his own ſon the duke of Hereford. 


But the truth is, moſt of the lords in the 


committee were blindly devoted to the will 
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of the prince; and Lancaſter, who was 
now grown old and infirm, found himſelf 
unable to oppoſe the torrent. 5 
The duke of Norfolk was overwhelmed 
with grief and deſpondence at the ſeverity 
© of the ſentence which had been denounced 
againſt him. He retired into Germany, and 
from thence to Venice, where he ſoon after 
died of ſorrow and chagrin,  _. 
Hereford, on the contrary, bore his fate 
with great courage and magnanimity.; and 
behaved himſelf with ſo much ſubmiſſion, 
that the king not only promiſed to remit 
four years of his exile, . but alſo granted 
him letters patent, empowering him to en- 
ter into immediate poſſeſſion of apy eſtates 
that might happen to fall to him during 
his baniſhment, and to poſtpone the per- 
#8 formance of his fealty and homage until his 
return. 5 


< It was not long, however, before Here- 
* ford found that no dependence could be 
F 1 placed upon the promiſes, or engagements, | 


of a man of Richard's diſpoſition : for when, 
ſoon after his arrival at Paris, whither he 
retired, he had almoſt completed a treaty of 
marriage with the daughter of the duke of 
of Berry, Richard ſent ambaſſadors to the 
French court, to declare that Hereford 
would never be allowed to return to Eng- 
; jp 7 land; 


* 
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land; by which means the match was de- 


- oo HO no: a id Es. 
11 This indignity, however great, was only 
115 a prelude to a more flagrant act of injuſtice. 
ohn, duke of Lancaſter, dying in the 
| 1118 ſpring of the ſacceedin 5 year,“ Hereford 
| defired to be put in poſſeſſion of his father's. 
10 lands, agreeably to the letters patent which 
| he had obtained before his departure from 


England. 3 e 
But Richard, inſtead of granting his re- 


queſt, declared the letters to be null and 


— 


n at home and abroad; he was 
eloved by the people, and adored by the 
ſoldiers; he was connected by blood, or 
alliance, with all the principal nobility of 
England; and, bleſt with all theſe advan- 
tages, he reſolved to return to his native 

N 5 Country, 


1 void, ſeized the whole eſtate into his own. 
] {118 hands, and even condemned the attorney, 
| | | who had ſued in Hereford's behalf, to ſaffer 
| | c_ as a traitor; 9 h he 93 | 
if eaſed to change the ſentence into fimple i 
| | bent. gf „ . _ 
1 It is not to be ſuppoſed that a man of 
9 . Hereford's. rank and character would pa- 
Mt) tiently put up with ſuch a complication of 
Wl! injuries. He was of a bold and enterprizing 
10 ſpirit; he had ſignalized his courage and 
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cohntry, to aſſert his title to that inherit, 


F ance to which he had an undoubted right, 


and perhaps, if fortune ſhould favour his at- 
tempt, to Tarſe his views to the throne itſelf, 
of which the preſent poſſeſſor was ſo ex- 
tremely unworthy.” To this he was the ra- 
ther encouraged, as Richard, by his arbi- 
trary and deſpotic proceedings, was daily 


rendering himſelf more odious and unpopu- 


lar in England. 5 
That prince, being now freed from all 
reſtraint by the death of his uncle the duke 
of Lancaſter, began to indulge himſelf in all 
manner of debauchery and profuſion, and 
took the moſt unjuſtifiable methods to raiſe 
money for the ſupport of his 'extrava-+ 
TW 
Beſides the large ſubſidies granted by the 
late parliament, he extorted loans from his 
ſubjects, under the name of a benevolence: 
be preferred a falſe and groundleſs charge of 
high treaſon againſt no leſs than fikteen 
counties, for having joined the duke of 


| Glouceſter and his party, during the late 


diſturbances ; and, notwithſtanding the ge- 
neral pardon which had been confirmed in 
parliament, he reſolved to puniſh them with 
military execution, ' unleſs they would throw | 
themſelves entirely upon his 'mercy ; ſo that 


the inhabitants were obliged to fave their 


lives and eſtates by paying exorbitant ſums 
0 5 0 
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ol money, which reduced them to a ſlate of 
abſolute beggary. He exacted new oaths 


from the ſheriffs of counties, by which they 
bound themſelves to. obey him in all his ar- 
bitrary and illegal commands: the garriſons 
of his. foreign dominions were utterly ne- 
glected: the northern counties of England 
were plundered and pillaged by the incur- 
ſions of the Scots, whom he had not the 


courage to repel: the natives of Ireland 


were every where in arms, and threatened 
the Engliſh in that country with utter ruin 


and deſtruction: the public revenues were 


farmed out to a ſet of wicked miſcreants, 
who fleeced the people with great rigour 
and cruelty: no care was taken to protect 


the trade of the nation: the government 
was deſpiſed abroad, and inſulted at home; 


and a general ſpirit of diſaffection prevailed 
through the whole kingdom. | 


In theſe deſperate circumſtances the peo- 
ple naturally turned their eyes towards the 
duke of Hereford,: who now. enjoyed the "WM 
title of Lancaſter. They were highly in- 
cenſed at the private injories that had been 
done to that nobleman ; and they canficer- 
ed him as the only perſon who could re- 


trieve the loſt honour of the nation, and 


4% 


They therefore invited him to return to 
England, in which. caſe they would aſfiſt i 
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ia the recovery of his lawful inheritance 
at the hazard of their lives and fortune. 
XZ The duke accepted the invitation with great 
alacrity, and promiſed to embrace the firſt 
X favourable opportunity of complying with 
= ther requeſt: 7 ͤ onih nb et 
At this critical conjunQure Richard was 
ſo impradent as to undertake an expediti- 

on into Ireland, in order to revenge the 
death of his couſin the earl of Marche, 
X who had been Main in a ſkirmiſh with the 
natives; and Lancaſter was no ſooner in- 
formed of the king's departure from Eng- 
land, than he ſet ſail from Nantz with a 
retinue of ſixty perſons, amongſt whom 
were the archbiſhop of Canterbury and the 
3X young earl of Arundel, and after a quick and 
ſaſe paſſage, landed at Ravenſpur in York- 
X hire, where he was immediately joined by 
the earls of Northumberland and Wefſt- 
moreland, the | lords Willoughby, Roſs, 
Darcy, Beaumont, and ſeveral gentlemen 


1c of diſtinction, attended by a numerous bo- 
n- dy of vaſſals and adherents, b 


23 Upon the firſt news of this commotion, 
the duke of Vork, who had been left 
XX guardian of the realm in the king's abſence, 
XxX aſſembled an army of forty thouſand men; 
but finding they were extremely unwilling 
to fight againſt the duke of Lancaſter, and 
being affured by that nobleman that his 
A n 
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only intention was to recover the poſſeſſion 5 
of his patrimonial inheritance, he broke 


his ſtaff of office and diſbanded his troops, 
the greateſt part of which 
ſervice of the oppoſite | 

By this time the bale of Lancafter's ar- 
my was 'encreaſed to the number of ſixty 
thouſand: men, at the head of which he ad- 
vanced to London, where he was received 


by the citizens with all the marks of tri- 


umph and exultation. After having ſe- 


_ cured the city in his intereſt, de directed 


his march towards Briſtol, which, after a 


faint reſiſtance, was obliged to ſurrender at 


diſcretion. 


The earl of ' Wilthire and bis two com- 


panions, Green and Buſſy, were taken pri- 


 Joners in that place; and as they had ren- 


dered themſelves extremely odious to the 
people by their cruel and rigorous exactions, 


while they enjoyed the office of farming the 


ublic revenue, the duke ordered them to 
e led out to immediate execution. 


Richard was no ſooner informed of this 


_ invaſion and inſurrection, than he haſtened 
over from Ireland, and landed in Milford- 
Haven with a body of tweiity thouſand 
men; but even this army, which was fo 
much inferior to that of the enemy, was ei- 
ther overawed by the general combination 
of the kingdom, or was. ſeized "FE the 

ame 


engaged m —_ 
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ſame ſpirit of rebellion ; and it foon dwin- 
dled away in ſuch a manner, that, in a 
ſhort time, Richard found he had not above 
H thouſand men who followed his ſtand- 
At the ſame time he heard that almoſt all 
his caftles, from the borders of Scotland 
to the, marches of Wales, had ſurrendered 
to the duke of Lancafter ; that the citizens 
Jof London, and moſt of the nobility of the 
kingdom, had eſpouſed his cauſe.; that the 
duke of York had joined him with the forces 
he had levied to oppoſe his proprefs ; and' 
IF that his favourites had loſt their lives at 
4 This, complication of misfortunes entirely 
2X overwhelmed the weak and timid mind of. 
Richard, who deſparing of ever being able 
IF to retrieve his ruined fortune, fled with a 
few attendants, and took reſuge in Con- 
way-Caſtle. 5 gf HIRE ke 
Whether Lancaſter's intentions, at his 
firſt landing, were ſolely confined to the 
recovery of bis paternal inheritance, we 
will not take upon us to determine; cer- 
tain it is, that the great ſucceſs he had met 
with fince his arrival, had now inſpired” 
him with higher hopes, and encouraged 
him to raiſe his ambitious views to the 
hrone. r 1 
The nation he ſaw was fully reſolved to 


* . 
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earl of Marche, the preſumptive heir of 
the -crown, was only a boy in the ſeventh 
year of his age, and of conſequence was 
utterly incapable of managing the reins of 
government, which required the direction 
of a more firm and ſteady hand; the af- 
fairs of the public were involved in ſuch 
perplexity and confuſion, that they could 


not be reſtored to their former order by the 


weak and limited authority of a regent; 
and, influenced. by all theſe confiderations, 
he thought, that his taking poſſeſſion of the 


throne would not contribute more to the ag- 
| ee of his own family, than to the 
ſecurity of the public peace and tranquil- 


lity. 


The next point to be conſidered, was 


by what title he ſhould aſcend the throne, 
and this he found it no eaſy matter to de- 


termine. To claim the crown by right of 
conqueſt, would have been an imprudent 
ſtep, as it muſt have certainly leſſened his 


popularity, and, perhaps, have been the 
means of entirelydefeating his whole ſcheme; . 


neither could he, with any ſhow of rea- ü 
ſon, claimed it by hereditary right, during - : 


the life of Edmund, ſon of Roger Morti- 
mer, who had been declared preſumptive 
heir of the crown, as a lineal deſcendant. 


of Lionel duke of Clarence. He therefore 


reſolved, by the advice of his uncle the 
duke of York, to found his pretenſions to 


12 "5 
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the throne upon a mixed title, ariſing from 
the voluntary reſignation of Richard, the 
depoſition of that monarch by parliament, 
and his own ſervices to the nation, added 
to a myſterious claim derived from Edmund 
Crouchback earl of Lancaſter, who, he pre- 
tended, was the eldeſt ſon of Henry III. 

As he could not execute his deſign with- 
out getting the king into his power, he 
' ſent the earl of Northumberland to Con- 
way- Caſtle; and that nobleman eaſily pre- 
vailed upon the unhappy monarch, by fair 
promiſes and falſe oaths, to accompany him 
to Flint-Caſtle. 1 3 . 
Lancaſter, Who was then at Cheſter, was 
no ſooner informed of this circumſtance, 
than he repaired to the place of Richard's 
reſidence, and was received by the kin 
with the ſalutation of Coufin of Lan- 
*« caſter, you are welcome.” The duke, 
bowing three times to the ground, replied, 
« My lord the king, I am come ſooner 
than you appointed, becauſe your people 
* ſay you have for theſe one and twenty 
years governed with great rigour and 
“ imprudence; ſo that they are by no 
means pleaſed with your conduct: but, 
“if it pleaſe God, I will help you to go- 
„ vern them better for the future.“ Lo 
| this declaration the king made no other an- 
twer, but, Fair Couſin, fince it pleaſes 
you, it pleaſes us likewiſe.” i x 

| | | | n 
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In a ſew days after, the duke ſet out 
for London with his royal captive, and was 
met on the road by the * and a 
number of knights $9 eſquires, who are 


a ſaid to have deſired, in the name of. the 


citizens, that he would behead the king. 


and all thoſe who had been taken in his 
ſervice; but Lancaſter rejected the propo- 


ſal as equally cruel and unjuſt, telling 
them, that he would leave the puniſhment 
.of the delinquents to the judgment of a 


free parhament. 


The duke was received at London by 
all the city companies in their liveries; 
and he made his entrance amidſt the 
ſhouts and acclamations of the people, who 
.cried out, Long live Henry the no 


 * duke of Lancaſter, our worthy friend a 
_ deliverer. Richard was conveyed to * 


Tower, and the duke took, up his lodgings 
in the houſe of the knights of. St. John in 


0 ſuburbs. 


Lancaſter 3 thus got the king into 


* hands, employed ſome of the noblemen 
of his party in perſuadi 5 Richard to make 


a voluntary reſignation of his crown. 


At firſt he refuſed to comply with their 
requelt; but andung himſelf abandoned by 


conſcious of his utter 


all his friends, an 
Inability to reſiſt the torrent of popular o- 


dium which now aA VIEW: * 12 


— 
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igned a formal inſtrument, in which he re- 
leaſed his ſubjects from the fealty and ho- 
mage they had formerly-ſworn to him; re- 
nounced the royal dignity, crown, domini- 
ona, and government, of which he acknow- 
Jedged himſelf to be altogether unworthy ; 
and ſolemnly promiſed that he woof ne- 


| rer endeavour to retract this deed for the 
. future. 0 . K 7 1 SE 1 
| At the fame time, he pulled his fignet- 


ring from his finger, and delivered it to the 
1 e.as a teſtimony of his affection, and 
debired the archbiſhop of York to acquaint 
| the eſtates of the realm, that he wiſhed 
rener 
OO GER OR RIES bes 
- Though the parliament, which was now | 
aſſembled, might have ſafely proceeded, up- 
on the ſtrength of this reſignatian, to ad- 
yance the duke of Lancaſter to the , 
they yet thought it moſt prudent to ſatisfy 
the minds of the people by depoſing Ri- 
chard in form, and publiſhing the reaſons 
that induced. them to take ſuch an uncom- 


a 


mon and extraordinary ſtep. 


They, therefore, preferred an. impeach- 
ment againſt him in three and thirty arti- 
cles, importin » That he had, with the | 
moſt 3 prodigality and profuſion, 
Jquandered away the crown revenues, al 
Var. XV. * entruſted 
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In a few days after, the duke ſet ont 
for London with his royal captive, and was 

met on the road by the recorder, and a 
number of knights and eſquires, who are 
ſaid to have Telired, in the name of. the 


citizens, that he would behead the king, 


and all thoſe who had been taken in his 
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ſervice; but Lancaſter rejected the propo- 


| fal as equally cruel and unjuſt, telling 
them, that he would leave the puniſhment 


of the delinquents to the judgment of a 


free parliament. 


Tue duke was received at London by 


all the city companies in their  liveries ; 
and he made his entrance amidſt the 


outs and acclamations of the people, Who 
.cried out, Long live Henry the noble 


&« gore. of Lancaſter, our worthy friend and 
« deliverer.” Richard was conveyed to the 


Tower, and the duke took up his lodgings | 
in the houſe of the knights of St. John in 


the ſuburbs. 


his hands, employed ſome of the noblemen 


of his party in perſuading Richard to make 
à voluntary reſignation of his crown. + 


At firſt he refuſed to comply with their 


: requeſt ; but finding himſelf abandoned by 
all his friends, 2 conſcious of his utter 


Inability to . reſiſt the torrent of popular o- 
dium which now run ſtrong againſt . 


Lancaſter having thus got the king into 
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ed a formal inſtrument, in which he re- 


| leaſed his ſubjects from the fealty and ho- 
mage they had formerly-ſworn to him; re- 
nounced the royal dignity, crown, domini- 


Ona, and government, of which he acknow- 
Jedged himſelf to be altogether unworthy; 
and ſolemnly | promiſed: that he would ne- 


*. 


Ter endeavour to retract this deed for the 


. At the fame time, he pulled his ſignet- 
ring from his finger, and delivered it to the 
uke as a teſtimony of his affeQion, and 


be the archbiſhop of York to acquaint 


the eſtates of the realm, that he, wiſhed 
Ins coufin Lancaſter might be choſen his 


ſpeceſſor. 


*- Thovgh the parliament, which was, now 


aſſembied, might have fafely proceeded, up 


Vance the duke of Lancaſter to the . 
they yet thought it moſt prudent to ſatis V 


1 of the people by depoſing Ri- 


4 
. 
4 1 


that induced them to take ſuch an uncom- 
men and extraordinary ſter. 
They, therefore, preferred an impeach- 
ment againſt him in three and thirty arti- 


cles, importing, That he had, with the 
moſt unbounded prodigality and profuſion, 
ſquandered away the crown revenues, and 

OW entruſted 


zard in form, and. publiſhing the reaſons 
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entruſted the management of public affairs 
to a ſet of wicked and worthleſs mini- 
ſters, who loaded the people with intolera- 
ble taxes in order to fill their own pockets ; 
that he had unjuſtly accuſed and puniſhed 
as traitors the commiſſioners appointed by 
parliament to redreſs the grievances of the 


nation: that he had forced the judges, by 
fear of death, to give their aſſent to ſeve. 
ral illegal opinions, with a view to condemn 
the earls of Arundel and Warwick, and o- 


ther perſons of diſtinction: that his uncle 
the duke of Glouceſter was baſely and 


cruelly murdered by his private direction: 
that he had raiſed forces to make war up. 
on theſe three noblemen, and encouraged 
his ſoldiers in the commiſſion of all man- 


ner of outrages : that, notwithſtanding his 


proclamation, importing, that theſe three 


noblemen were apprehended for flight of- 


| fences, he had found means to have them 


condemned upon a charge of high-treaſon: 
that he had exacted exorbitant fines from 
ſeveral counties, as an attonement for crimes 


which had been pardoned in the general 


amneſty: that he had refuſed to commu- 


nicate the public affairs to the commiſſion- 


ers appointed in parliament to take care 


of the adminiſtration: that he had diſ- 
charged his ſubjects, on pain of death, to 
intercede in behalf of the duke of He- 


refords 


D = = 97 


reford : that though his crown was entirely *' 


independent on any earthly ſovereign, he 
bad obtained bulls from the court Rows. 


to corroborate acts of parliament made to 


. 


confirm his arbitra N : that he 


had baniſhed the duke of Hereford contrary 
to all law and juſtice, and without form 


of trial or cauſe aſſigned: that though he 


had granted letters patent, empowering the 
ſaid duke to ſue by his attornies for Iivery 
of any inheritance that might fall to him 


during his abſence, he had, nevertheleſs, 


revoked thoſe letters, and, contrary to the 


laws of the land and the dictates of com- 


mon juſtice, ſeized the eſtate oſ the late 


- duke of Lancaſler, and appropriated it to 


his own uſe : that he had diſmiſſed ſeveral 


ſheriffs from their offices, and placed others 


in their room by his own authority, in 0- 
pen violation of the laws of the realm: 


that he had borrowed, or rather extorted 


under pretence of borrowing, great ſums 
of money which were never repaid ; that 


he had impoſed taxes upon his ſubjects y 


his ſole power and authority: that he had 
often ſaid the laws of the land were in his 
breaſt, and might be changed and altered 
according to 2 pleaſure: that, agreeably 


to that arbitrary maxim, he had put ſeve- 
ral perſons to death, ſtripped others of their 


fortunes, and reduced an immenſe number 


4 . 
* 
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to a ſtate of abſolute beggary: chat he had 
extorted an act of parkatnent, ordaining. 
that no ſtatute could tend to the prejudice 
of his prerogative ; and 7 virtue of this 
ordinance, explained acts of parliament ac- 
cording to his own pleaſure, and contrary 
to the deſign of the legiſlature : that he 
had allowed ſheriffs to continue lon ger than 
a year in office, contrary to the Jaw and 
cuſtom of the kingdom: that by his own 
authority, he had annulled che election of 
members of parliament, and appointed o- 
thers in their places: that-he had exacted 
uncommon oaths from the ſheriffs; and 
_ commanded them to impriſon all perſons 
Who ſhould complain of the management 
of public affairs, until the king's pleaſure 
ſhould be known : that he had obliged the 
inhabitants of ſixteen counties to own 
_ theinſelves guilty of treaſon, and afterwards 
to purchaſe their pardon. with large ſums 
of money: that he had extorred money, 
wag ons, horſes, and proviſions, from ſe- 
veral abbots and priors, in open violation 
of eccleſiaſtical liberty: that he hindered 
the lords in council from peaking their 
ſentiments on the ſtate of the kingdom, 


by threatening them with the ſevereſt venge- 
ance: that he carried the jewels of the 
crown and the archives of the W 

re 


fs. 
ign 


into Ireland: that in his treaties wit 


nne . 
wign princes, as well as in his 8 
| hb an own ſubjeQs, he 5 
of ſuch groſs deceit and prevarication, that 
no perſon could. depend upon his word or 
He : that he had frequently ſaid the 
lives and fortunes of his ſobje@t were en- 
tirely at his diſpoſal: that he had often 
violated the Magna Charta by uſing mili- 
tary inſtead of common law : that, on pre- 
tence of due] or ſingle combat, he had 
pe mitted ſtrong, active young perſons to 
challenge thoſe who were old and infſirm ; 
and in caſe they declined the unequal trial, 
decided = r —_ of the chal- 
lengers: that mpoſed upon many 
9 of bis ſubjects oaths, 3 in wages 
terms, which he afterwards interpreted to 
© their ruin and deftruRion : that he had 
granted under the privy-ſeal prohibitions, 
to which the chancellor — to put the 
ſeal, becauſe they were inconſiſtent 
ith the laws of the land: that he deſtroy- 
ed the freedom of parliament, by ſurround- 
ing the houſe-with armed men : that he 
unjuſtly and arbitrarily condemned to per- 
petual baniſhment Thomas Fitzalan archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, primate of all England, 
bis ſpiritual father, in the abſence of that 
prelate, who was perſuaded to abſent him- 
ſelf by the king's treacherous counſel and 
contrivance: that, BY a Clauſe in his "Ow 
a 3 e 
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he had bequeathed his gold to his ſueceſ- 
ſor, on condition of his approving, ratify- 
ing, and confirming the laws, ſtatutes, or- 
dinances, and judgments, which were erro- 
neous, unjuſt, and repugnant to all law 
and reaſon; and by this means endeavour- 
ed to deſtroy the conſtitution of the coun- 
try: that though he had of his own ac- 
cord ſolemnly ſworn upon the ſacrament in 
the chapel of his manor at Langley, that 
he would pardon the duke of Glouceſter 
for all the crimes he was ſuppoſed to have 
committed againſt the king's perſon or go- 
vernment ; yet afterwards, re 
that ſolemn oath and obligation, he cauſed 
the duke for thoſe very crimes to be baſely 
and villainouſly murdered, adding the guilt 
of -perjury to murder: that he had earneſtly . 
deſired the archbiſhop of Canterbury to for- 
bear anſwering the articles of his impeach- 
ment, and perſuaded him to remain quiet at 
his on houſe, in full aſſurance that he ſhould 
receive no loſs or prejudice in his abſence; 
notwithſtanding which aſſurance, the arch- 
biſhop was baniſhed and his eſtate confiſ- 
cated, contrary to all law and equity : that 
the king afterwards amuſed the archbiſhop 
with falſe and deceitful ſpeeches, imputing 
the blame of his being baniſhed to other 
perſons, until he had found means to pre- 
vail upon the ſaid prelate to entruſt him 
Sa. WS with 


| | L R ICH A R D II. . 
with the jewels 2 his chapel, as 


à facred depoſit, which he detained for his 


own uſe, and diſtributed among his- friends 
and ſavourites: that he promiſed the arch- 
biſhop's ſentence ſhould be annulled, and 
ſwore, upon the croſs of St. Thomas the 
martyr, that he ſhould not loſe the arch - 
biſhopric ; notwithſtanding which engage- 
ments, he expelled the archbiſhop from the 
Kingdom, and wrote to the pope, defiring 
his holineſs to tranſlate him to ſome mean 
dioceſe in a foreign country. 9 55 

I beſe articles being publickly read, the 
three eſtates unanimouſly agreed, that the 
crimes mentioned in the impeachment, to- 


gether with Richard's own confeſſion of his | 


utter incapacity ſor government, and his 
voluntary reſignation of the crown, furniſh- 

ed them with ſufficient cauſe and authority 
p . ͥ -; 77 
They, therefore, ordered the biſhop of 
St. Aſaph, the abbot of Glaſtonbury, the 
ear] of Glouceſter, the lord Berkley, 
'Thomas Erpingham, and Thomas Grey, 
knights, and William 'Thyrning, juſtice, 
as commiſſioners to pronounce ſentence. of 
depoſition againſt Richard from all 1oyal 
| dignity, majeſty, and honour, in the 
name and by the authority of all the 
eſtates, as in like caſes, according to the 


Sn The ye El Abo: Ka 


ancient caftom of the TRE: Mt la 
obſerved. #1 

The ſentence being drawn 

1 was W 5 bi 

op of St. Aſaph ; 72 the three eſtates 

appointed certain perſons as their prot 
and agents, to go to the king and renog 
the Börde and feal ther had former! 
done and ſworn to him, and to acyuain 
| kim with the ſentence of his depo — 
This ceremony was no ſooner Pelbrmel. 
than Richard was removed to the caſtle of 
Ledes in Kent, and from thence to Ponte- 
fract in Yorkſhire, which was the laſt ſtage 
of his mortal pilprimage. 
Thas ended the reign of Richard II. a 
weak, vain, and contemptible prince, who 
ſuffered the few good qualities of which he 
was poſſeſſed, to be corrupted and debaſed 
by the poiſon of flattery and adulation. He 
was violent in his temper, profuſe in his 
expences, fond of idle ſhow and maguifi- 
cence, devoted to favourites, and addicted 
to pleaſure ; paſſions extremely dangerous, 
even in a private ſtation ; but muck more 
fatal and pernicious, in "the character of a 
ſovereign. 

He ſeems to have forgot (what no wiſe 
Ern o will ever forget) that the 1 de- 
gn of government was not to pleaſe the 

wayward | 
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wayward: will of a deſpotic monarch, nor 
gratify the ambitious views of a few pam- 
pered courtiers ; but to ſecure and eſtabliſh 


the happineſs and welfare of the whole na- 


tion. | . 

Neglecting to act like the father of 

his people, and endeavouring to be their 
their native and unalienable rights, re- 


minded him of his true and genuine cha- 
rater, and convinced him, to his fad ex- 


perience, that he was only the firſt "ſervant 


of the public. 

In a word, his reign, though fatal to 
himſelf and calamitous to the nation, may 
yet be productive of one advantage: it 
| ought to ſerve as an eternal warning to all 
ſucceeding - princes, never to have any fa- 


vourites but ſuch as are the favourites of 


the public ; to conſider the united voice of 
the people, as the great pole-ſtar by which 
they ſhould regulate their conduct in all 

public tranſactions; to regard thoſe as their 


moſt inveterate and mortal enemies, who 
would repreſent this voice as the language 


of. faction. and diſcord, or would adviſe 
tem to act by any other rule; and finally 
to remember, that all their attempts to 

uſurp an arbitrary and deſpotic power, are 


only 


and oppreſſor, they boldly aſſerted 
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only fo many eps: oat crocfomnt own- ruin 
110 teruction. “s? will 5 
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= Richard had no | da ale 1 or 8 
natural. He lived, for the ſpace of twelve years, in 
great harmony and concord with his firſt queen, Anne 

of Bohemia, daughter of Charles IV. emperor of Ger- 
many, As for his ſecond wife Iſabella, eldeſt daughter 

of Charles VI, king of France, her marriage with 
him was never actually conſummated ; for ſhe had not 
attained the eleventh year of her age, when he w 
cruelly murdered, as we ſhall ſee in the * of the 


eri reign, oY 
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Hun v IV. ſurnamed of ins 


' BROKE, and the firſt King of Eng- 


ane of the Houſe of Lancaſter. 


[t have commenced from the re- 
1 ſignation of his predeceſſor ; 
yet the vacancy of the throne 


was of ſo ſhort continuance, that we may.. 


ſafely begin it from that period. The com- 


miſſioners | had no ſooner ſet out for the 


Tower in order to acquaint Richard with 


his 
A. b. 1399. 


3 HOUGH 2 reign of Henry 
IV. cannot properly be ſaid to 
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R te Laneaſte 

riſing from his e upon the 
name of Chriſt, and croſſing himſelf n 
the forchead and breaſt, claimed the crown 
with 15 its members and appurtenances, 
as the. lineal. deſcendant and right heir of 
blood from Henry III.“ 

The three eſtates were feverally aſked 
their opinions of this ridiculous claim, 
Which, nevertheleſs, they allowed to be 
good, and agreed that the duke of Lan- 
caſter ſhould reign over them. Then the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury took Henry by 
the right hand, and led him to the throne, 
upon which he placed him amidft the 
| ſhouts and acclamations of the people. . 
The primate having made a ſpeech ſauit= 
able to che aceaſion, the new king, in an 
"i audible 


* We ſhall preſent the reader with a faithful copy 
of this ſpeech, which is chiefly valuable on account of 
the fingularity of the language. 

% In the name of Father, Son, and Holy holt, 
& I Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this rewme of Eng- 
“ londe, and the croun, with all the membres, and 
& the appurtenances; als I that am deſcendit by ryght 
* lyne of the blode, comyng from the gude lord king 
4 Henry therde, and throge that ryghte that God- of 
66 "rag grace hath ſent me with helpe of kyn, and of 
„my frendes to recover it; the which rewme Was 
6e iq poynt to be ondone by defaut of governance, and 
* ondoyng of the gude lawes. Knighton, p. 2757. 


> 
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audible voice, thanked the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal and all the eftates of the 
land ſor the aid and aſſiſtance they had 
given him in aſcending the throne; and 
aſſured them that he would not aſſume the 
rights of a conqueror to change the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm, or deprive any 
man of his eſtate and privileges, except 
ſuch as had oppoſed: his endeavours for 
the common good of the kingdom. 
That the adminiſtration wy, juſtice might 
not be interrupted, he immediately. appoint- 
ed his principal officers 'and judges, who 
took the uſual 'oaths; and proclamation” 
was made that the parliament ſhould a. 
ſomble on the Monday after Michaelmas. 
The coronation being fixed for the en- 
ſuing Monday, the king retired to White- 
hall, where he treated the nobility with an 
elegant entertainment, The earl of Nor- 
thumberland was conſtituted high- conſtable; 
and the dignity of earl mare ſchal was be- 
ſtowed upon Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmore- 
lang: In a few days after, he granted the 
Ile of Man to the former of theſe no- 
blemen, with the privilege of carrying, at 
the coronation, the ſword of Lancaſter, - 
which was the very individual weapon he 
wore when he landed at Ravenſpur. 
He then inveſted his ſon Thomas of 
Lancaſter with the office of high-ſteward ; 
Vor. XV. „ a place 


8 eng gest. : 


his depoſition, then * of Laneaſter 
3 -from his ſeat, ing upon the 
name of Chriſt, and croſſing himſelf dn 


the forehead and breaſt, c the crown 
with A members and appurtenances, 
as the. lineal deſcendant and right heir of 
\ blood from Henry III.“ 
The three eſtates were ſeverally aſked 
their opinions of this ridiculous claim, 
which, -nevertheleſs, they allowed to be 
good, and agreed that the duke of Lan- 
caſter ſhould reign over them. Then the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury took Henry by 
the right hand, and led him to the throne, 
upon which he placed him amidſt the 
ſhouts and acclamations of. the people. 
The primate having made a ſpeech ſait= 
able to the occaſion, the new king, in an 
Mo _— 


eG We ſhall preſent the 1 with a fairhful copy 
of this ſpeech, which is chiefly valuable on account of 
the fingularity of the language. 

In the name of Father, Son, and Holy Choſt, 
« Henry of Lancaſter, challenge this rewme of Eng- 
e Jonde, and the croun, with all the membres, and 
« the appurtenances; als I that am deſcendit by ryght 
« lyne of the blode, comyng from the gude lord king 
« Henry therde, and — 5 that ryghte that God of 
ce his grace hath ſent me with helpe of kyn, and of 
„my frendes to recover it; the which rewme Was 
c in poynt to be ondone by defaut of governance, and 


< ondoyng of the gude lawes. Knighton, p. 2757. 
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audible voice, thanked the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal and all the eftates of the 


land ſor the aid and aſſiſtance they had 
given him in aſcending the throne; and 
aſſured them that he would not aſſume the 


rights of a conqueror to change the laws 
and cuſtoms of the realm, or deprive any 
man of his eſtate and privileges, except 
ſuch as had oppoſed: his endeavours for 


the common oy of the kingdom. 


That the adminiſtration of juſtice might 1255 


not be interrupted, he immediately. appoint- 


ed his principal officers and judges, Who 
took the uſual 'oaths; and proclamation 


was made that the parliament ſhould a- 
ſomble on the Monday after Michaelmas. 
The coronation being fixed for the en- 
ſuing Monday, the king retired to White- 
elegant entertainment, The earl of Nor- 
thumberland was conſtituted high- conſtable; 
and the dignity of earl mareſchal was be- 


ſtowed upon Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmore- 


lang; In a few days after, he granted the 
Ifle of Man to the former of theſe no- 
blemen, with the privilege of carrying, at 
the coronation, the ſword of Lancaſter, 


which was the very individual weapon he 


wore when he landed at Ravenſpur. 
He then inveſted his ſon Thomas of 


Lancaſter with the office of high-ſteward ; 
A a place 
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à place which it was neceſſary to fill before 
the coronation, becauſe the high-ſteward-. 
determines the claims of thoſe noblemen 
who perform particular ſervices at that cere- 
_— and as Thomas was only in the ele- 

venth year of his age, Thomas Piercy earl 
of Worceſter was conſtituted his lieutenant, 
Having thus made the neceſſary prepa- 
rations, he was crowned with great pomp 
and ſolemnity on the thirteenth day of Oc- 
tober, being the feaſt of St. Edward the 
Confeſſor, in the thirty-third year of his 
age; and on that very day he publiſhed 
a proclamation, declaring that he aſcended 
the throne by right of conqueſt, the reſig- 

nation of Richard in his favour, and as 
next male heir of the late king. At the 


ſame time he created his eldeſt ſon Hen- 


ry, who was then in the thirteenth year of 
his age, duke of Cornwall, prince of Wales, 
and earl of Cheſter ; and next day the par- 

hament met at Weſtmiſter. 

The firſt buſineſs of the ſeſſion was to 
repeal all the ſtatutes enacted in the two 
laſt parliaments convoked by Richard, and 
which were ſo contrary-to the rights and 
liberties of the ſubje&; and to pals ſeveral 
new laws ſecuring the independency of the 
crown, and confirming the privileges of the 


Then 
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Then the members proceeded. againſt the 


evil counſellors, who had been the authors 


of all the pernicious meaſures which Ri- 
chard had followed, | 


The ſentence againſt the earls of Atv 


del and Warwick was reverſed; and their 


accuſers were deprived of their new titles, 
as well as of the lands of thoſe noblemen 


which had been diſtributed among them; 


though the king, defirous of beginning his 
reign with acts of elemency, allowed them 
to continue in poſſeſſion of their own eſ- 
tates. ö | 


\ The, dukes of Albemarle, Surrey, and 


Exeter, were reduced to their former rank 


of earls of Rutland, Kent, and Hunting- 


don; and the earl of Glouceſter was ob- 


liged to reſign that title for his former ap- 


pellation of lord d' Eſpenſer. 


Saliſbury and Morley, who had been 


principally concerned in the murder of the 


duke of Glouceſter, and in all the arbitrary 


proceedings of Richard, were ſubjected to 
no other puniſhment than that of a ſhort 
confinement; though the people | loudly de- 


manded that they ſhould ſuffer death as 


traitors to their country, > Hen Sas wit 
.- Theſe noblemen alledged, in their own 
defence, that they had been compelled by 
Richard to join in all his wicked mea- 
ſures; and therefore the parliament paſſed 
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a new law, declaring, that for the future 
ſach compulſion ſhould be held no excuſe 
_ for illegal actions. 5 
The ſucceſſion to the crown was eſta⸗ 
bliſhed in the houſe of Lancaſter by an 
authentic act; and Henry received a con- 
ſiderable ſubſidy on wool, beſides the re- 
mainder of what had been granted to Ri- 
chard; part of which was not yet levied. 
The king was ſo well pleafed with theſe 
expreflions of duty and affection, that he 
publiſned a general on; from which, 
however, he excluded the murderers of the 
duke of Glouceſter; one of whom being 
afterwards ſeized, acknowledged the — | 
culars of the murder, as they have already 
been mentioned. He was executed at Lon. 
don; and his head being ſent to Calais, Was 
fixed on the point of a pole over one of the 
77 
Before the feffion broke up, the arch» 


| biſhop! of Canterbury defired the advice of 


the members; concerning the fate of Rich- 
ard; and it was unanimouſly agreed, that 
he ſhould be kept in perpetual confinement, 
bat in other reſpects treated according to 
his rank and quality. f 

The affairs of the nation being thus ſet- 
tled, Henry diſſolved the parliament, and 
turned his attention towards his concerns on 


the Continent. He diſpatched the _— 
N24. 8 1 - — ; 


a e 
of Durham, and the earl of Worceſter, 35 


his ambaſſadors, to Paris, with propoſals of 
à perpetual league and alliance between the 


two crowns, to be ſtrengthened by a double 
marriage; one between the prince of Wales 
and one of the French princeſſes, and the 
other between Henry's daughter and one of 
— Cn 0 0 1 17 TT HIT 
This prince being highly incenſed at the 
injury done to Richard, who was his ſon- in- 
law, the ambaſſadors met with a very indif- 


ferent reception: nevertheleſs, as they had 


been inftruted not to take offence at an? 
flight affronts that might be offered to 
them, they refolved to wait patiently until 
Charles ſhould have ſpent the firſt fire of his 
indignation. I eh 

l arp title, however, was readily re- 
cognized by the emperor Winceſlaus, who 
gave himſelf little trouble about the affairs of 

fis neighbours ; and the kings of Caſtile 
and Portugal were glad of a revolution that 


advanced their brother-in-law to the throne 


of England. You : 
The Gaſcons, indeed, who reſented the 
depoſition of Richard, whom x conſider- 


ed as their countryman, were like to have 


raiſed a rebellion; but, by the prudent con- 


duct of Sir Robert Knolles the governour, 


they were happily kept in their duty, an 
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at length reconciled to the new sg 
mente 
The Scots, who never r failed to improve 
the civil diſſentions of England to their own 
advantage, invaded the northern counties, 
and reduced the caſtle of Werk in Northum- 
berland; but finding that the French king 
took no ſtep to ſupport the intereſt of his 
ſon- in- law Richard, they agreed to a re- 
newal of the truce between the two na- 
tions. 
The diſpute with Scotland being has ac- 
commodated, Henry endeavoured to conci- 
liate the affections of his ſubjects, by his 
mild and gentle adminiſtration : he always 
diſcovered an extreme averſion to the arbi- 
trary meaſures of his predeceſſor : affected 
to conſult the intereſt of the people, prefer- 
-ably to his own ; and, as a mark of his 
ſincerity, committed to the flames all the 
blank bonds which Richard had extorted 
from the inhabitants of London, and the 
ſixteen counties, which he had dave charg- | 
ed with high treaſon, ; 
Though the majority of the nation were 
well enough ſatisfied with the preſent go- 
vernment, the caſe was very different with 
thoſe noblemen who had ſuffered by the late 
revolution, The dukes of Albemarle, Surry, 
Exeter, and the earl of Glouceſter, were 
greatly enraged at the loſs of their titles ; 


and 


ne er e 


ment, by dethroning the prince Who had 
thus deprived them of their former dignity. 


With this view they entered into a conſpi - 


racy with the earl of Saliſbury, the biſhop 
of Carliſle, Sir Thomas Blount, the abbot 
of Weſtminſter, and ſeveral other perſons af 


power and intereſt; and engaged as their 


tool one Maudlin, who had been chaplain 
to Richard, and reſembled that prince ſo 
exactly in his ſhape and features, that they 
thought they could eaſily impoſe him upon 
the public for the true monarch. They in- 
tended to proclaim a tournament at Oxford, 


and invite Henry to that place, hoping they 


mould there have an opportunity to ſeize. or 
_ aſſaſſinate his perſon. But this plot was 
happily defeated by means of the duke of 
Albemarle, who. betrayed his aſſociates, and 
acquainted the king with all the particulars 
of the conſpiracy. Henry, being thus ap- 


prized of his danger, laid aſide all thoughts 
of going to Oxford, and remained at Wind- 


ſor until he ſhould ſee what courſe the con- 
federates would purſue. 5 

They no ſooner found that their ſcheme 
was diſcovered, than they had recourſe to 
extremities. They inſtantly produced Maud- 


lin in royal attire, and boldly affirmed that 


he was Richard eſcaped from priſon, and 
„ n . Rh : | come 


a 
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come to implore the aſſiſtance of his faiths 
ful ſubhjects. 

This — had ſome effoc. The de- 
luded people were induced to believe, that 
this perſon was really Richard. They were 
touched wich pity for the misfortunes of 
that 1 they now ſeemed to have for- 
"apart his vices, and remembered only 

qualities ; and” they flocked to 

= 3 in {ſuch numbers, that the 
lords of the confederacy ſound themſelves 
in a ſew days at the head of a numerous 
army, with which they propoſed to advance 
to Windſor, where they hoped to take the 
king by ſurprize. 
| while Henry had repaired to Lon- 
Ns where he collected a body of twenty 
thouſand men, and took poſt on Hounſlow- 
Heath, with a determined reſolution to give 
battle to the rebels, ſhould they attempt od 
approach the capital. 

the ſpirit and conduct of the mayor 
of | Cirenceſter ſaved him that trouble. The 
rebels had encamped in the ſuburbs of that 
city; while the dukes of Surrey and Ex- 
eter, and the earls of Salifbury and Glou- 
_ took up their quarters without the 

IS 

The mayor having aſſembled a body of 
four hundred men, and ſecured the gates 
wow ſtrong barricadoes, attacked the no- 
blemen ; 


einn IV. 0 


Ae 3 in their quarters. Surry and Salil - 
bury were taken after an obſlinate defence, 
and inſtantly beheaded by the mayor's or- 
der: Exeter and Glouceſter found means to 
eſcape; but they were afterwards. appre- 
| Hended, and underwent the fate of 185 


companions ; and the common ſoldiers were 
o intimidated by this misfortune, that they 


inſtantly driperfed, and returned to hop 
own homes.“ 

Henry, informed of this event, immedi- 
ately advanced to Cirenceſter, when. he 1 


berally rewarded the mayor and inhabitants 
for cheir great valour and fidelity ; and af. 
tor having inflicted condign puniſhment up- 


on all the rebels that fell into his hands, 
he returned in triumph to London. 
It is commonly ſuppoſed that this con- 


ſpirac haſtened the fate of the nhappy. 
ichard. The manner of his deat] is 1 


certainly known. 


— alledge that he was cruell welly in 5 
ed 


dered by a party of ruffians, hea 
Sir Piers de "Dy who fell upon "tim 
in the caſtle of Pontefract, and Aipatchel 


Him with their W 5 But this account 
by no means agrees with the ſtory, that his 


body was expoſed in public, and that no 
marks of fene were obſerved upon it. 


Others 
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Others ſuppoſe that he ſtarved himſelf to 
death from grief ang vexation at the miſ- 
carriage of his friends. But the moſt pro- 
bable opinion is, that he was 8 to 
this lingering deſtiny by the private direc- 
tion of Henry; and it is ſaid, that after 
all ſubſiſtence was denied him, he pro- 
Jougs? his wretched life for the ſpace of 
a fortnight, before he reached the end of 
his miſeries. | | 
The death of Richard, in whatever man- 
ner it happened, had a happy influence on 
the affairs of England. The French im- 
mediately laid aſide all thoughts of an in- 
vaſion, and conſented to a truce. for eight 
and twenty years between the two king- 
doms; and it was further agreed that 
queen . Iſabel, whoſe marriage had never 
been conſummated, ſhould be allowed to 


return to her own count 


ry. 
Henry, while a ſabjeft, was ſuppoſed to 
be ſtrongly tinctured with the principles of 
the Lollards ; but finding himſelf poſſeſſed 
of the throne by ſo precarious a title, he 
thought ſuperſtition a very neceſlary ſupport 
of public authority : he therefore reſolved 
to ſecure the favour of the clergy by every 
poſſible expedient; and he knew that no 
method was ſo effectual for that purpoſe as 
to gratify their reſentment againſt their op- 
ponents. | e 


He 


HENRY IV. 77 
He engaged the parliament to paſs a law, 
by which it was enacted, that when any he- 
retic, who relapſed or refuſed to abjure his 
his opinions, was delivered over to the 
ſecular arm by the biſhop or his commiſ- 
fioners, he ſhould be committed to the 
flames by the civil magiſtrate, before the 
whole people. „ . 
Toleration was never the characteriſtic of 
the Roman Catholic religion: William Sau- 
tre, rector of St. Oſithes in London, had 
been condemned by the convocation of 
Canterbury; his ſentence was now ratified 
by the houſe of peers; the king iſſued his 
writ for the execution; and the unhappy 
man attoned for his erroneous opinions 44 h 
tke penalty of fire. This was the firſt iv- 
fiance of that kind in England; and thus 
one horror more was added to thoſe calami- 
ties with which the people were already 
opprefled.* ORE OA Na 
The late revolution in England gave oc- 
caſion to an inſurrection in Wales. Owen 
Glendourdwy, commonly called Glendower, 
and ſprung from the ancient princes of that 
country, had drawn upon him the jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion of Henry, by the great regard 
he had always expreſſed for the intereſts of 
Richard; and Reginald, lord Grey of Ru- 


8 


A. D. 1401. 


and ſucceſs. 
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thyn, who was cloſely connected with the 
new. king, and poſſeſſed a large fortune in 
the Marches. of Wales, thooght this a-fa- 


vgurable opportunity for oppreſſing his 
1 and taking poſſeſſion of his 


eſtate. * 


. Glendower, enraged. at this injuſtice, re- 


covered his fortune by force of arms: 
Henry ſent aſſiſtance to Grey; the Welch 
eſpouſed the cauſe of Glendower; and 


this diſpute, gave birth to a tedious and 


troubleſome war, which Glendover ſupport- 


ed for a long time with uncommon valour 

As Glendover committed devaſtations 
promiſcuouſly on all the Engliſh, he ra- 
vaged the eſtate, of the earl of Marche; 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that 
nobleman, aſſembled the vaſſals of that ſa- 
mily, and engaged the Welch chieſtain. 
His army was defeated, and he him ſelf tak - 
en priſoner. At the fame time the earl of 


Marche, | who, though a mere boy, had 


taken the field with his dependents, fell in- 
to the hands of Glendower, Who carried 


him into Wales. As Henry bore a mortal 


hatred to all the family of Marche, de 
allowed the earl to remain in captivity; 
nor would he ſuffer the earl of Northuam- 
berland, to whoſe affiſlance he himſelf — 
„ LEN : 4% 1 2 bl WS owe 
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owed his crown, to treat with Glendower N 


for his ranſom, | 


The Scots having lately made fome freſh | 


irruptions into England, Henry reſolved to 


. retort theſe inſults, and with that view ad- 
vanced to Edinburgh with a numerous ar- 


my. He ſoon made himſelf maſter of the 


capital, and ſummoned Robert III. to do 


him homage for his crown; but finding 


that the enemy would neither obey his ſum- 


mons, nor give him battle, he returned to 
his own dominions, and diſbanded his 
forces. 


In the following ſpring, Archibald earl of 


Douglas invaded England with a body of 
twelve thouſand men, and waſted the coun- 
try with fire and ſword.* On his return 
home, he was ſurprized by the Piercies, at 


Holmedon, on the borders, where a deſpe- 
rate battle enſued, in which the Scots were 
entirely defeated. Douglas himſelf fell in- 


to the hands of the Engliſh ; as did like- 
. wiſe Mordac earl of Fife, fon of the duke 


of Albany, and nephew of the Scottiſh 
king, together with the earls. of Angus, 
Murray, and Orkney, and many other per- 
ſons of diftinQion. 

Henry was no ſooner informed of this 
"tb than he ſent orders to the £241 of 
Vor. XV. | | G Nori! dill» 


* 
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from a prince whom he had 
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Northumberland, ſtrictly forbidding him to 


ranſom his priſoners, which that nobleman 
conſidered as his undiſputed right, accord- 
ing to the laws of war. The king reſolved 
to keep them in his own cuſtody, hoping, 


dy their means, to conclude a more advan- 
_ tageous peace with Scotland; but, by this 


arbitrary and impohtic ſtep, he expoſed him- 
ſelf to the refentment of the Piercies, + 
The earl of Northumberland had been 


very inſtrumental in raifing Henry to the 


throne, and of conſequence could ill bear 
with any marks of injuſtice or 1 

o highly 
obliged. He paid ſo much deference to 


the king's orders, as not to releaſe his pri- 


ſoners; but when he was commanded to 

deliver them into the hands of his majeſty, 

he abſolutely refuſed to comply. WEE. 
The fiery ſpirit of Henry Piercy his ſon, 


and the factious diſpoſition of the earl of 
Worceſter his brother, contributed greatly 
to inflame his diſcontent ; and the weak 


title of the new king, encouraged him to 


feek a redreſs of his grievances, by over- 


turning that throne which he had at firſt 


_ eſtabliſhed. * | 


He entered into a correſpondence with 


 Glendower; he releaſed the earl of Douglas 


without 


A. D. 1493, 


without ranſorg, and formed a ſtrict al- 
liance with that martial nobleman; he aſ- 
ſembled his vaſſals and attendants from all 
uarters; and fo unlimited was the autho- 
_ rity which then belonged to the great fa. 
milies, that the very ſame. men, whom he 
had lately led againſt Richard, were now. 
willing to follow his ſtandard in oppoſition. 
to Henry. _ bits 5 
When the war was ready to break out, 
Northumberland was taken ill at Berwick; 
and young Piercy, putting himſelf at the 
head of the troops, advanced to Shrewſbury, 
in order to meet the forces with which 
Glendewer was coming to his aid. 
The king had happily a ſmall army on 
foot, which he intended to lead againſt the 
Scots; and, ſenſible of the great import- 
ance of quickneſs and diſpatch in all civil 
commotions, he inſtantly ſet out on his 
march, that he might give battle to the 
rebels. He e iercy near Shrew- 
ſbury, before that nobleman was joined by 
Glendower; and the good conduct of the 
one leader, and the impatient ſpirit of the 
other, ſoon brought on a general engage - 
ment. 5 
A few days before the battle Piercy pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, in which he renounced 
his allegiance to Henry, ſet that prince at 
open defiance, and, in the name of his fa- 
3 ther 
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ther and uncle, as well as his own, repre- 
ſented all the grievances of which the na- 
tion had reaſon to complain. * 

He charged Henry with treachery and 
perſdy, in having dethroned his lawful 
prince, contrary to the oath he had taken 
at Doncaſter, immediately after his arrival 
in England. He accuſed him of having 
ruled in an arbitrary and tyrannical manner, 
and rendered himſelf inacceſſible to every 
body but the clergy, inſomuch that the 
greateſt nobleman of the Jand could not be 
admitted to his preſence, unleſs introduced 
by ſome biſhop; and he affirmed, that the 
king had converted to his own- ofe, the ſub- 
ſidies which had been granted: for the ſer- 
vice of the public. 

Henry publiſhed an anſwer to this mani- 
feſto, in which he endeavoured to exculpate 
himſelf from all the crimes that were laid to 
his charge; and accuſed Piercy, in his turn, 

of having rebelled OE. we ann 

government. 
Thheſe mutual recri minations were will 
calculated to inflame the quarrel between the 
parties; the bravery of the two leaders ſeem- 
ed to forebode a deſperate engagement; 
and the equality of the armies, conſiſting 
each of about twelve thouſand men, a num- 
ber which might be. eaſily managed by the 
commanders, gave reaſon to apprehend a 
great 


e 


| great efFfaſion of blood on both * and a 


very uncertain iſſue to the combat. 
Theſe conjectures were but too fully e. 
fied in the ſequel. The two armies engaged 


with a fury and impetuoſity, and main- 
tained the fight with an obſtinacy and per- 


ſeverance, to Which we ſhall find few ” 
rallels f in the Engliſh hiſtory, - - 

The king expoſed his perſon like the 
meaneſt ſoldier, in the hotteſt of the bat- 
tle; his pallant ſon the prince of Wales, 
who afterwards became ſo famous under the 
name of Henry V. exhibited here the firſt 


ſpecimens of his military genius, and no- 


which % h 


bly followed his father's . footſteps ; nor 


could even a wound on his face, which he 
Teceived from an arrow, ys him to 


quit the field. 
Piercy ee that high chiraBvr, 


formerly acquired in ſo many 
bloody battles: and Douglas, once his 
mortal enemy, but now his ſtedfaſt friend, 


ſtill approved himſelf his worthy rival, 


amidſt all the horror and con fuſion of the 
This nobleman bed ſuch orodivice 
of valour as are almoſt incredible: he 
ſeemed determined that the king of England 


mould that day fall by his arm; and as 


Henry, either to deceive the enemy, or en- 


Eg his own men, had accoutered ſeve- 


G 3 | nl. 
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he diſbanded his forces and came to the king 
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ral officers © in royal attire, the ſword of 

Douglas rendered that honour deſtructive to 
But while the two armies were thus 


ſtruggling and contending for victory, the 
death of Piercy, by an uncertain hand, de- 


cĩded the fortune of the day, and the re- 
bels were put to à total rout. On the 
king's fide, Edmund earl of Stafford, who 
commanded. the firſt line, Sir Hugh Shir- 
ley, Sir John Clifton, Sir John Cockaine, 
Sir Nicholas Gauſet, Sir John Calverley, 
Sir John Maſſey, Sir Hugh Mortimer, and 
about ſixteen hundred men, were left dead 


upon the ſpot, and about three thouſand 


dangerouſly wounded. 


I The rebel army loſt double that yum- 


ber: the earls of Worceſter and Douglas 
were taken priſoners, together with the 
baron of Kinderton, and Sir Richard Ver- 
non. All theſe were beheaded at Shrewſbu- 


ry, except Douglas, whom the king diſ- 


miſled without ranſom on account of his 


lor. 


The earl of Northumberland, having re- 
covered his health, and aſſembled a ſtron 

body of troops, was advancing to the 1 4 
ſiſtance of his ſon; but being oppoſed - 
by the earl of Weſtmoreland, and receiving 
intelligence of the diſaſter at Shrewſbury, 


at Vork with à ſmall retinue. He pretend 
ed that his only deſign in taking to arme 
was to effect an accommodation between the 
two parties. „„ e 
Henry was afraid of driving to deſpair a 
nobleman who was in poſſeſſion of Ber- 
wick, Alnewick, and Werkworth, beſides 
the caſtles that were occupied by his friends 
and vaſſals, who had eſcaped from the bat- 
tle of Shrewſbury. He therefore thought 
oper to admit his apology, and even in- 
dulged him with a pardon for his offence. , 
All the other rebels met with thr ſame 
gentle treatment; and, except Worceſter, 
Kinderion, and Vernon, who were confi. 
dered as the chief authors of the conſpira- 
o no perſon embarked in this dangerous 
eſign ſeems to have fallen by the hands 
of the executioner. . 
Bat though Northumberland had ob- 
tained a pardon, he well knew that he 
ſhoald never recover his intereſt and con- 
kdence with his ſovereign ; and inſtigated 
by this reflection, as well as by his own 
reſtleſs and ambitious ſpirit, he ſoon en- 
gaged in another rebellion, -which, never- 
theleſs, was as eaſily ſuppreſſed as the 
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It was either owing to the prudent con- 
| duct, or the good fortune of the king, or 
perhaps to the folly and imprudence of his 
enemies, that no regular combination was 
ever formed among them. They rebelled 
againſt him one after another, by which 
means he found it no difficult matter to 
quell theſe inſurrections ſingly, which had 
they been united, might have 8 fatal 
to the throne. 

The earl of Nottingham, ſon. to the 
dale. of Norfolk, whom Henry, while 
only earl of Hereford, had accuſed of 
| high-treaſon, and by that means ſubject- 
ed to the puniſhment of perpetual. exile, 
and the archbiſhop of York, brother to the 
earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then duke 
of Lancaſter, had beheaded 2t Briſtol, ll 
continued to harbour an implacable rancour 
againſt-that prince; and they now reſolved, 
in conjunction with the earl of Northum- 
berland, to wreak their vengeance on the 

enemy of their families. 

They took to arms before that a 
was ready to join them with his forces, and 
publiſhing a manifeſto, in which they ac- 
cuſed Henry of having uſurped” the throne, 
and murdered the late king, they demand- 
ed that the right libe ſhould be reſtored, 
and all the grievances of the nation re- 
dreſſed. 
| The 


. O82 - 
The earl of Weſtmoreland was no ſooner 
informed of this inſurrection, than he aſſem- 
bled his vaſſals, and ventured to approach 
the rebels in the neighbourhood of Vork; 
but as he was greatly inferior to them in 
point of numbers, he had recourſe to a ſtra- 
tagem, which, however unpromiſing in ap- 
tne 


pearance, was nevertheleſs attended with 


eſired ſucceſs. EY te” Ne I N 
He prevailed upon the earl and the arch- 
biſhop to favour him with a conference 
between the two armies : he heard their 
complaints with great patience : he heartily 
concurred with them in their concern for the 
welfare and proſperity of the nation: he 
begged them to mention their' grievances, 
and propoſe the remedies : he approved of 
every thing they ſaid on the ſubject: he rea- 
dily complied with all their demands: he 
even undertook that Henry ſhould give 
them entire ſatisfaction ; and, when he ſaw 


them pleaſed with the facility of his eon- 


ceſſions, he added, that fince harmony and 
concord was now re-eſtabliſhed between 
them, it were better for both parties to 
diſband their forces, which muſt other- 
wiſe prove extremely burdenſome to the 
count p.. 5 e 

The archbiſhop, and the earl of Not- 
tingham, immediately gave orders for that 
Purpoſe; and their troops were forthwith dif 

MED miſſed : 
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miſſed : but Weſtmoreland, who had ſeeret 
ly. given contrary. orders to his own army, 
Kired the two rebels without reſiſtance, 
and conducted them to the king, who. was 
haſtening by long marches to ſuppreſs the 
rebellion. | FRY 


* ” „ 


The trial and puniſhment of an arch- 
biſhop might have been. attended with in- 
ſuperable difficulties, had Henry proceeded 
in the regular method, and allowed time 
for an oppoſition to be formed againſt that 
unpopular and unprecedented meaſure, But 
the king took care to prevent ſuch a diſ- 
agreeable conſequence, by his celerity and 
mack. ;»i: 5; A es 
Finding that Sir William Gaſcoigne, the 
Chief juſtice, made ſome. ſcrople of acting 
on this occaſion, he appointed Sir William, 
 Falthorp a judge for that purpoſe ; who, 
without any indictment or form of trial, 

onounced ſentence of death upon the pre+ 
-late, which was inſtantly carried into exe- 
BOB A | 12 
He was the firſt biſhop that ever ſuffer- 
ed death in England, by a ſentence of the 
civil judge; and the pope was ſo much 
enraged at this violation of eccleſiaſtical 
liberty, that he excommunicated all who 

were concerned. in his. death and condem- 


The 
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The earl of Nottingham was condemned 
and executed in the ſame ſummary manner: 
but though many other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, ſuch as the lord Falconbridge, Sir 
Ralph Haſtings, and Sir John Colville, 
were embarked in this rebellion, no more 
ſeem to have fallen victims to public 
zuſtice.* . 1 
The earl of Northumberland was ne 
ſooner informed of this diſaſter, than he 
fled into Scotland with lord Bardolf; and 
the king — into the northern coun+ 
ties, eaſily ſabdued all the caſtles belonging 
to theſe noblemen. e IN” 
He then turned his arms againſt Glen- 
dower, over whom his ſon, the prince of 
Wales, had already gained ſome conſider- 
able advantages; but that enemy, aided 
the intrepid ſpirit of his followers, and the 
inacceſſible ſituation of his country, ſtill 
found means of defending himſelf in his 
woods and faſtneſſes, and of eluding, 
though not reſiſting, the whole force of 
England. [73-24 | RT.” . 
In a ſubſequent year, the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and lord Bardolf, being hear- 
tily tired of their baniſhment, made an ir- 
ruption into the northern counties, in hopes 
of being able to recover their Pee 
10; ut 
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but they found the country in ſuch a poſture 
of defence, as rendered all their endeavours 
entirely abortive. Sir Thomas Rokeſby, 
ſheriff of Yorkſhire, aſſembled ſome forces, 
attacked the invaders at Bramham, and ob- 
' tained. a, complete victory, in which both 
Northumberland and Bardolf were ſlain, 

This happy event, together with the 
death of Glendower, which happened ſoon 
after, delivered Henry from 5 domeſtic 
enemies; and this prince, who aſcended the 
throne by ſuch unjuſtifiable methods, and 
| poſſeſſed. it by ſuch a precarious title, had 
yet, by his prudent and ſpirited conduct, 
_ eſtabliſhed his authority on a firm founda- 

tion, and acquired a greater aſcendant over 

the barons, — any of his predeceſſors had 
ever enjoyed. FFV. 
About the ſame time, Henry obtained an 
advantage over that neighbour, who, by his 
| ſituation, was moſt able to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of his reign. Robert III. king f 
Scotland, was a prince of weak intellects, 
- though very harmleſs and inoffenſive in his 
conduct: but the Scots were at that time a 
more reſtleſs and turbulent people than even 
the Engliſh themſelves, and of conſequence 

were leſs capable of being governed by a 
man of Robert's character. To 
| | The 
* A. D. 1407. | 


PP 
The duke of Albany, Robert's brother, a 
ak poſſeſſed of greater abilities, or at 
leaſt endowed with a more bold and enter- 
prizing ſpirit, bad engroſſed the ſole man- 
agement of public affairs; and, not content 
with his preſent authority, he had formed 
the cruel deſign of deſtroying his brother's 
children, and of advancing his own family 
to the throne. 
le impriſoned his eldeſt ne hew, David, 
in the caſtle of Falkland, Where that un- | 
happy prince was flarved to death by his in- 
human uncle. James alone, the younger 
brother of David, food between Albany 
and the throne ; and king Robert, ſenſible 
of his ſon's danger, put him on board of a 
| ſhip, in order to be A to France for 
his education. 
Unluckily, the veſſel was akin by the 
Engliſh; prince James, a boy about nine 
years of age, was conducted to London; 
| 1700 though the truce between the two 
ingdoms was not then expired, Henry 
FLonſtantly refuſed to ſet the young Prince at 
liberty. 
Robert, oppreſſed with cares and inßr. 
mities, was unable to ſuſtain the ſhock of 
this laſt mis fortune; and he died ſoon after, 
leaving the government in the hands of the 
duke of Albany. 


Vol. XV. H Henry 
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Henry now ſaw the great importance of 
the acquiſition he had made; 5 W 
this valuable pledge in his hands, he coul 
eafily overawe the duke of Albany, and 
force him into a compliance with all his mea- 
ſures ; or, if that nobleman ſhould preſume 
to offend, he could ſoon take vengeance . 
upon the uſurper, by reſtoring the lawful 
heir to the throne. 0 TAY. ET 
But though Henry, by detaining James, 
bad been guilty of a breach of the truce, 


4 1 


and violated the laws of hoſpitality and | 


friendſhip, he yet, in ſome meaſure, com- 
penſated for that crime, by giving the 
prince an excellent education; which after- 
_ wards qualified him, when he aſcended the 


| throne, to ſoften and civilize the rude and 
barbarous manners of his ſubjeQs. 0 
England had much leſs connexion with 
France during this reign, than in any for- 
mer period. Both nations were too much 
involved in civil diſcord and diſſenſion, to 
be able to take advantage of the unhappy 
fituation of each other.* But Henry bag 
no ſooner eſtabliſhed the internal peace and 
tranquillity of his kingdom, than he began 
to turn his attention towards the affairs of 


the Continent, and to encourge and foment 


thoſe animoſities between the families of 
2 ZBurgundy 
0 A. D. 1410. | 5 
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Burgundy and Orleans, by which the go- 
vernment of France was, at that time, ſo 
He knew that the univerſal odium which 
his predeceſſor had incurred, was, in a great 
meaſure, owing to the inactivity of his 
reign 3 and he hoped, by giving a new 
turn to the turbulent and ambitious ſpirit 
of his barons, to reſtrain them from break- 
ing out into civil wars and commotions. 
+, That he might join policy to force, he 
firſt formed an alliance with the duke of 
Burgundy, and furniſhed that prince with a 
ſmall body of troops, by which be was en- 
abled to make head againſt his enemies, 
| after, he embraced a more advantage- 

ous propoſal made him by the duke of Or- 
leans, and diſpatched a great force to aſſiſt 
But the two French princes having at laſt 
agreed to a temporary pacification, the 
intereſts. of the Engliſh were ſacrificed ta 
their mutual convenience; and this effort 
+ of Henry was productive of no confidera- 
ble advantage. The bad ſtate of his 
| health, and the ſhortneſs of his reign, hin- 
. dered him from renewing the attempt which 
his more fortunate ſon proſecuted with ſuch 
hy . amazing 
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amazing ſucceſs N the. French mo- 
narchy. 

Mean while the prince of Wales, by 
his looſe and diſſolute behaviour, was daily 
giving his father great cauſe of pain and 
uneaſineſs. His court was the common re- 
ceptacle of libertines, debauchees, buffoons; 
paraſites, and all the other ſpecies of ver- 


min which are at once the Arcs and 


ruin of young ſovereigns. 

The wild pranks and riotous exploits of 
the prince and his companions were the 
common topics of converſation,* This de- 


generacy in the heir of the crown was not 


more diſagrecable to the king himſelf, 
who loved him with: a moſt tender affec- 
tion, than it was alarming to the nation in 


N who trembled at the proſpect of 


eing one day gorge by a prines of his 
character. 
But theſe exceſſes, though they eclipſed, 


could not be ſaid to deſtroy the true great- 


neſs of his ſoul, which never failed to ſhew 
itſelf on all proper occaſions. One of his 
| favou- 


„ He is ; faid, among other pranks, to have diſguiſed - 
himſelf in a mean habit, and lain in wait for the re- 
ceivers of his father's revenues, whom he attacked 
upon the highway, and robbed of the money they 
were carrying to the treaſury, In theſe rencounters, 


he ſometimes received a ſound drubbing; but he was 


always ſure to reward thoſe officers who made a brave | 


and obſtinate reliſtance, Stow. 


* in having a fon who wall ſubmit to 
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favourites having been indicted for. ſome 


miſdemeanour, was condemned, notwith- 


ſſtanding all the intereſt he could make in 


his favour; and he was ſo incenſed at the iſ- 
ſue of the trial, that he ſtruck the Judge | 
upon the bench. 

This magiſtrate, bak name was Sir 


William Gaſcoigne, ated with a ſpirit be- 


coming his character; he inſtantly ordered 
the prince to be committed to priſon : and 
young Henry, by this time ſenſible of the 


inſult he had offered to the laws of his 


country, ſuffered himſelf to be quietly con- 


ducted to gaol by the officers of juſtice. 


The king, who was an excellent judge 


* mankind, was no ſooner informed of 


this tranſaction, than he cried out in a 


tranſport of joy: happy is the king who 
«© has a magiſtrate poſſeſſed of courage to 


% execute the laws; and ſlill more ny py 
ach 
4 chaſtiſement.“ 

But notwithſtaading this inflance of mo- 
defty and ſubmiſſion 1n the prince, Henry, 
who was naturally of a jealous and ſuſpi- 
cious diſpoſition, liſtened to the ſuggeſtions 
of ſome ſycophants, who infinuated that 
his ſon had an evil deſign upon his crown 


and authority. Theſe inſinuations filled his 


breaſt with the moſt anxious fears and ap- 


1 3 and Wee he might have ' 


had 
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had recourſe to very diſagreeable expedi- 


ents, in order to prevent the imaginary 
danger, had not his ſuſpicions been removed 
by the prudent conduct of the young 
' He was no ſooner informed of his fa- 


ther's jealouſy, than he repaired to court, 


in a ſtrange habit, as an emblem of his 
grief and forrow, and, throwing himſelf 
lowing terms.“ | 
I underftand, my liege, that you ſuſ- 
«© pet me of entertaining deſigns. againſt 


5 — crown and perſon. I own, I have 
66 


been guilty of many exceſſes, which have 
«« juſtly; expoſed me to your diſpleaſure; 


«© but I take heaven to witneſs,. that I ne- 


„ver harboured a ſingle thought inconſiſt- 
„ ent with that duty and veneration which 
„% owe to your majeſty, Thoſe who 
charge me with ſuch criminal intentions, 

„ only want to diſturb the tranquillity of 


<« your reign, and to alienate your affecti- 


* ons from your ſon and ſucceſſor. I have 
e therefore taken the liberty to come into 


your preſence, and humbly beg you wilt 


% cauſe my conduct to be examined with 
« as much rigour and ſeverity as that of the 
% meaneſt of 

found guilty, I will chearfully ſubmit to 
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on his knees, accoſted the king in the fol- 


your ſubjeds; and if I be 


„% any. 


8 


* 


to his loyalty and honour. 


” =7 
4: 


< any puniſhment you ſhall think proper 
4 qo inflia. This ſcrutiny I demand, not 


only for the ſatisfaction of your majeſty, 
but likewiſe for the vindication of my 


* own character.“ 5 
The king was fo highly ſatisfied with 


this frank and ingenuous addreſs, that he 


embraced him with great tenderneſs, ac- 
knowledging that his ſuſpicions were en- 
tirely removed, and that for the furure he 
would never harbour a thought prejudicial 
Henry did not long ſurvive this interview. 
He was ſeized with a malady, which ſome 
authors have called a leproſy, and others a 
kind of apoplexy, which returned, at cer- 
tain intervals, and deprived him of all 


This diſtemper, together with ſome ſcru- 
| pe of conſcience, concerning the means he 


employed to obtain the crown, and a 
ridieulous . Nen implying, that he 


mould die in Jeruſalem, diſpoſed his mind 


to the duties of religion; and he aſſumed 
the croſs, with a fixed refolution to devote 
the- reſt of his days to a war againſt the 
infidels, C 
He fignified his intention to a great coun- 


cil convoked for that purpoſe ; and began 
to make the neceſſary preparations for car- 
ry ing his ſcheme into execution, when his 


diſeaſe 
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diſeaſe increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he 
was forced to lay aſide his deſign, and 
prepare himſelf to take a final leave of the 
Henry had been fo frequently in danger 
of lofing his crown, that his imagination 
ſeems to have been ſtrongly poſſeſſed with 
that idea; and, as his ſtrength decayed, his 
apprehenſions redoubled, even to a degree 
of childiſh anxiety. He would not ſleep 
unleſs the royal diadem was placed under 
Bl. 
One day he remained ſo long in a ſwoon, 
that his ſervants thought he was actually 
dead, and the prince carried the crown into 
his own apartment. The king recovering 
the uſe of his ſenſes, and obſerving the 
crown was removed, aſked who had dared 


to take it from his pillow ; and being told 


that the prince had carried it away, he or- 
dered him to be brought into his preſence. 
When young Henry appeared, What,” 
ſaid the king with an angry countenance, 
« would you deprive me of my crown be- 
„ fore my death?” No,“ replied the 
prince, thinking your majeſty was dead, 
« I took it as my lawful inheritance; but 
now that I ſee you alive, I return it with 
« far greater pleaſure than I took it; and 
may God grant you many happy days to 
enjoy it in peace.” 80 ſaying, he _ 
| | the 
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the crown upon the pillow; and having 
received his father's bleſſing, withdre Wp. 
The king was ſeized with his laſt fit, 
at his devotion; before the ſhrine of Ed- 
ward the Confeſſor in Weſtminſter. abbey, 
from whence he was conveyed to the je- 
tuſalem Chamber. When he recovered from 
his ſwoon, and found himſelf in a ſtrange 
place, he deſired to know the name of the 
apartment, and being acquainted with its 
appellation, he immediately concluded that 
his end was at hand, and that he ſhould 
die, according to the prophecy, in Jeru- 
Nenn. | ets 7s 
Poſſeſſed with this apprehenſion, | he de- 
. fired to ſee the prince of Wales, to whom 
he adminiſtered ſome wholeſome advice con- 
cerning his government; though he could 
not help diſcovering a great deal of unea- 
ſineſs, Lock with reſpect to his own uſurpa- 
tion, and the ambitious views of the duke 
of Clarence, who he ſeemed to ſuſpect 
would diſpute the ſucceſſion with Henry. 

The prince of Wales promiſed to obſerve 
his directions with the utmoſt fidelity, and 
begged he would give himſelf no concern 
about the duke of Clarence; for if that 
prince ſhould behave like an affectionate bro- 
ther, he might expect to be treated with 
all the regard and tenderneſs which ſuch a 
connection required; but ſhould he attempt 

Wi 10 
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to diſturb the tranquillity of the kingdom. 
he ſhould be puniſhed according to his de- 


The king ſeemed to be well ſatisfied with = 
Henry's reſolution; and having recommend- - 
ed him to the protection of heaven, ex- 


pired on the twentieth day of March, in 
the forty-ſixth year of his age, and the 
fourteenth of his reign. | 5 
Henry IV. was of a middle ſtature. and 
handſome make; and was perfectly accom- 
pliſhed in all the exerciſes of arms and chival- 
ry. His countenance, like his diſpoſition, 
was ſerious and ſedate : he was equally proof 
againft the ſmiles and frowns of fortune; nei- 
ther elated in proſperity, nor dejected in ad- 


_ verſity. His perſonal courage and mihitary 

pins were .unqueſtioned : he poſſeſſed a 
e fund of good ſenſe, ſolid judgment 

deep penetration; and was endowed 

with fuch a preſence of mind and quick- 

neſs. of apprehenſion, that he never failed 

to extricate himſelf from every difficulty 


— 


with equal ſpirit and ſucceſs. 


In a word, excepting the circumſtance 
of his uſurpation, which was as much ow- 
ing to the zeal of the people as to his 


own ambition, and the few inſtances of fe- 
verity which he was obliged to make for 
his own ſecurity, he ſeems to have been ve- 


ry well qualified for his high fation ; and 
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| had he poſſeſſed the crown by a juſt and 
.- lawful title, and of confequence been freed 
7 | from the many diſturbances which the want 
of that right occaſioned, he might have 
* * his life with as much honour to him- 
If, and as much advantage to the nation, 
as any other monarch that ever filled the 
Engliſh throne.* e ot 
e ag HENRY 


| Henry was twice married: by his firſt wife Mary 
de Bohun, daughter of the earl of Hereford, he had 
. aur ſons, and two daughters; viz. Henry prince of 
"= ales, who ſucceeded him on the throne, Thomas 
duke of Clarence, John duke of Bedford, and Hum- 
duke of Glouceſter ; Blanche his eldeſt daugh- 
ter was married to Lewis elector of Palatine, and 
Philippa efpouſed Eric king of Denmark and Norway, 

His ſecond wife, Jane, whom he married after he was 
Eing, and who was daughter to the king of Navarre, 
and widow to the duke of Brittany, brought him no 


In the courſe of this reign, William of Wickham 
biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir Robert Knolles, and Ri- 
chard Whittington mayor of London, diſtinguiſhed - 
ba, themſelves for their works of charity and public 
foundations. Geoffrey Chaycer and John Gower ren- 
deeed themſelves famous for their poetical talents; 
 j-, and are juſtly conſidered as the firſt reformers of the 
Engliſh language. | | 
As Henry's elevation to the throne was, in a great 
1 meaſure, owing to the aſſiſtance and concurrence of 
parliament, he found no little difficulty, during the 
whole courſe of his reign, in managing the members 
5 | of that reſpectable body. Yet he generally had the 

| addreſs, by his prudent and politic conduct, to . 
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them into his meaſures, and to obtain from them ſuch 


ſupplies, as the ſervice. of the public required. 


be nation ſeems, at this time, to have been 
ſtrongly infected with the ſpirit of Lollardiſm. In the 


ſixth year of Henry, when the commons were deſired 


to grant a ſubſidy, they adviſed the king to. ſeize the 
temporalities of the church, and employ. them as a 
perpetual fund to ſerve. the exigencies of the ſtate, 


They affirmed, that the'clergy poſſeſſed a third part of 


the lands of the kingdom; that they bore no ſhare of 
the public taxes; and that their exorbitant riches 
tended only to make them lazy and luxurious, and to 


render them more unfit for the diſcharge of their mi- 


niſterial functions. 


When this addreſs was preſented; the archbiſhop p 
of Canterbury, Who attended the king, objected to 
the propoſal, alledging that the clergy, though they 


went not to the wars in-perſon, ſent their vaſſals and 


_ tenants; while, at the ſame time, they themſelves, 


who ſtaid at home, were conſtantly employed in offer- 


ing up their prayers to Heaven for the happineſs of 
the ſtate, and the ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. The 
 {peaker ſmiled at this objection, and anſwered, with- 


out reſerve, that he thought the prayers of the church 


but a very ſlender ſupply, Nevertheleſs, the archbiſhop 


prevailed in the diſpute; the king refuſed Nr 
with the propoſal; and the lords rejected the bi 


which the lower houſe had framed for ſtripping the 


church of her revenues. 


The commons, not at all diſconraged by this repulſe, 
renewed the attack in the eleventh year of his ma- 
jeſty's reign. They made a calculation of all the ec- 


cleſiaſtical revenues, which, by their account, amount- 
ed to four hundred and eighty- five thouſand marks a 
year, and included eighteen thouſand and four hundred 


ploughs of land. They propoſed, that theſe riches 


ſhould be divided among fifteen new earls, fifteen hun- 
dred knights, fix thouſand eſquires, and- one hundred 


hoſpitals; 
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TA N enfluckily fv: thats ho 
inſiſt ſo much on the divine and in- 
defeaſible nature of hereditary right, that 
that idea may be ſo eaſily effaced from the 
minds of men, and is, always found to 
give place to the ſuperior conſideration of 
= general - happineſs and welfare of _ 7 
whp's body af the people. 
Though many attempts had been one 
to deprive the late Ting of his ctowh; 
Vol. R.. oe Son ee 


* Stk beſides twenty 'thouſand __ a year, which 
the king might appropriate to his own uſe z and they 
inſiſted, that the ch functions would be performed, 
with greater order and regulatity than at preſent, by 
fifteen thouſand pariſn priefts, at the moderate rate of 
ſeven marks a piece of yearly ſtipend. 

1 his propoſal was accompanied with a petition e 
mi itigating the ſtatutes enacted àgainſt the Lollards, 
from whence it was eaſy to conjecture from what 
ſource the addreſs came. The king was ſo far from 
complying with the requeſt of the commong, that he 
3 them ſnharply for their arrogance and pre- 
ſumption; declared his firm reſolution to maintain the 
3 3 as at preſent eſtabliſhed; and, as à proof of his 
* 


cerity, ordered a Lollard to be burned before the end 
the ſeſſion. | 


+ bat v A. D. 1413, 
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though the ſon could not be ſuppoſed to 
poſſeſs a better title than his father ; and 
though the earl of Marche, the lineal heir, 


was then alive, yet, the parliament made 


no difficulty in beſtowing the royal diadem 
on the prince of Wales, becauſe they were 


fully convinced that ſuch a ſtep would be 


moſt conducive to the intereſt of the na- 
Nor had they any reaſon to repent of 
their conduct. No ſooner had the young 


king aſſumed the reins of government, than 
he ſhewed himſelf to be extremely worthy 


of the high ſtation to which he was ad- 


vanced. He publiſhed a general amneſly 


for all crimes, except rapes-and murders. 


_ - He called together the diſſolute compa- 


nious of his youth, acquainted them with 


his intended reformation, adviſed them to 
_ imitate his good example; and, after hav- 


ing forbid them to appear in his preſence 


for the future, he at laſt diſmiſſed them with 


liberal preſents. 


- He choſe a new council, com z0ſed * of : 


the wiſeſt and beſt men of the kingdom: 


he reformed the benches by diſcarding the 
ignorant and corrupt judges, and ſupply- 
ing their places with perſons of courage, 


knowledge, and integrity. 


Even the chief juttice Gaſcoigne, Who 
had committed young Henry to priſon, * 
, OT Om 


2 EC oa 1 
3 
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who, 0 on es account, trembled to . 
the royal preſence, was received with the 
utmoſt cordiality and friendſhip, and, inſtead 
of being reproached for his paſt conduQ, 
was "warmly exhorted to perſevere in the 
| — ſtrict and impartial execution of ths 
Wop: © 
Nor was Henry leſs. careful io hunting 
eccleſiaſtical . 3 he beſtowed the va- 
cant benefices upon none but ſuch as were 
of known worth and unblemiſhed morals. -: 
He expreſſed the deepeſt ſorrow for the 
many misfortunes and unhappy. fate of Ri- 
chard II. whoſe corpſe he cauſed to be con- 
veyed from Langley to Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
where it was interred by his queen Anne 


of Luxemburg, with great funeral ſolem- 


nity, at which Henry aſſiſted in perſon: 
be even walked as chief mourner on this 
occaſion ; and afterwards, by way of atone- 
ment for his father 5 uſurpation, he found- 
ed three monaſteries near Shene in Surrey, 
where prayers were ae ſaid or the 
foul of Richard. 
He releaſed the earl of Marche from 
that confinement in which he had been kept 
during the whole of the preceding reign; 
and even treated him with ſuch humanity 
and benevolence as entirely gained the af- 
tn of that young ne who = 
| 12 ter 
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after continued to ſerve him with remarkas 
ble zeal and fidelity: | | 
He expreſſed a generous concern for the 


ſufferings of the Piercy family; and invited 


the ſon and heir of Hotſpur to come from 
Scotland, that he might be reſtored to the ho- 
nours and eftate of his anceſtors, In a word, 
he ſeemed determined to bury all party diſ- 
tinctions in eternal oblivion; and to ap- 
prove himſelf the common father and _ 
wende of all his ſubjects without exception. 
There ſtill remained, however, one par- 
ty, which, as it owed its riſe to a religious 
difference, was extremely obſtinate and in- 
flexible, and which all the prudence and 


popularity of Henry was unable to over- 


come. The Lollards were every day be- 
coming more numerous in the kingdom, 
and were now formed into a regular party, 
which bore a very unfavourable aſpect, not 
only upon the religious, but even to the ci- 
vil, conſtitution of the country. 

The ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, by which theſe 


feier were animated; the great innovati- 


ons which they propoſed to introduce; the 
ſtrong averſion which they had to the efta- 
bliſhed religion of the nation; theſe and ma- 


ny other circumſtances concurred to arouze | 


the fears and apprehenſions of Henry, who, 

either from a real regard for the preſent form 

of worlkip, or from a dread of thoſe dan- 
| gerous 


er 102 
gerous conſequences which all important 
changes are found to occaſion, reſolved to 
puniſh + theſe reſtleſs heretics, with all the 
rigour and ſeverity of the law. 1 

The head of this ſect was Sit John Old- 
caſtle, lord Cobham, a nobleman remarka- 
ble for his perſonal courage and military | 
proweſs, and who had, by his gallant be- 
aviour, recommended himſelf to the favour 
as well of the late as of the 2 ſove- 
reign. But his high rank and great abi- 
lities which, one would imagine, might 
have ſcreened him from all danger, only 
expoſed him the more to the hatred and re- 
ſentment of the clergy. „ 
They thought that if they could procure. 
the condemnation of a man of his cha- 
racter, this circumſtance would ſtrike ter- 
ror into the whole party, and convince 
them to their fatal experience, that they 
. had no mercy to expect under the preſent 
adminiſtration. _ 2 | 3 
In theſe ſentiments, the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury applied to the king for a per- 
miſſion to impeach lord Cobham ; but the 
humane diſpoſition of Henry was averſe 
to ſuch ſanguinary methods of converſion. 
© He told the primate, that reaſon and ar- 
gument. were- the only proper weapons for 
_ defending and maintaining the truth; that 
every 'gentle means ought firſt to be em- 
| 1 plwoyed 
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ployed, in order to reclaim. men from their 
errors; and that he himſelf would endea- 
vour, in a conference with Cobham, to 
diveſt him of all his prejudices, and bring 
him back to the catholic faith. But he 
found that nobleman unſhaken in his prin- 
ciples, and firmly reſolved not to ſacrifice 
the diftates of his conſcience to Nig com- 
plaiſance for princes. 

Whether Henry was offended at any 7" 
that paſſed in this, converſation ; whether he 
was provoked at the obſtinacy of Cobham, 
or was influenced by the importunity of the 
clergy, certain it is, that he withdrew. his 
protection from that heretic, and allowed 
the eccleſiaſtical courts to proceed againſt 
him with the utmoſt rigour. | 

The archbiſhop indicted Cobham ; 3 and 
with the aſſiſtance 77 the biſhops, of Landon, 
Wincheſter, and St. David's, condemned 


ons. Cobbam, who was 3 to 4 
Tower, found means to make his e 
before the day of execution, 

T The bold intrepid ſpirit of this man, in- 
flamed by perſecution and animated by zeal, 
rompted him to undertake the moſt cri- 

minal enterprizes; and from his great 

and almoſt unlimited authority over thoſe 
of his own, 8 it e that he well 

Leſerred 


K 


emiſſaries into all parts, appointed a general 
rendezvous of his adherents, in order to ap- 


plor ; — reſt followed their 


His waive NV. 103 
— tha attention of the civil Wei. 
ſtrate. 


He formed a moſt dan n conſpiracy 
againſt his enemies; an diſpatching A 


prehend the 1 * of the king at Eltham, 
= deftroy all their en by one lig 


nal and unexpected blow.“ 


Henry, informed of their deſign, with- 
drew to Weſtminſter ; Cobham, not in the 
leaſt diſcouraged by this diſappointment, 
ſhifted the ſcene of action, and fixed the 


_ rendezvous in the fields near St. Giles's : 
the king, having cauſed the gates of the 
2 9 4 ſhut, , order to prevent the po- 

. Pulace from iſſuing forth and joining the 
rebels, repaired to the fields in the dead of 


night, ſeized ſuch of the conſpirators. as 


| ee, and afterwards intercepted the 


veral parties who were comng to the place 


appointed. 


It appeared that few were nvy to the 
ph) with. . 
lind and implicit qbedience : but, upon 
the trial of the priſoners, the treaſonable 
deſigns of the. party were fully diſcovered, 


| both from circumſtantial proof and from the 


confefion of the criminals themſelves. 


1 Some 
A. D. 1414. 
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Some were capitally puniſhed, though the 
18 number were indulged with a par- 
on. Cobham himſelf, who made his eſ- 


cape, was not apprehended till four years 


after, when he was hanged, drawn, and burn- 
ed for hereſy and treaſon. The king, not 


ſatisfied with having ' ſuppreſſed this re- 


bellion, procured the parliament to paſs 
fome very ſevere laws againſt the new he- 
retics. e e, | 3 

It was enacted, that whoever was con- 


victed of Lollardiſm before the ordinary, 
beſides ſuffering death, according to the 


laws already eſtabliſhed, ſhould forfeit his 
lands and goods to the king ; and that the 


chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of the two 
benches, ſheriffs, juſtices of peace, and all 


the chief magiſtrates in every, city and bo- 


rough, ſhould bind themſelvesrby an oath | 


to exert their utmoſt endeavours for the ex- 


tirpation of hereſy. 


The parliament was not ſo complaiſant in 
another particular: when the king demand- 


ed a ſupply, they renewed the advice for- 


merly given to his father, and earneftly be- 
ſought him to ſeize all the eccleſiaſtical re- 
venues, and apply them to the ſervice of 
the public. The clergy were alarmed at 
this propoſal : and finding the king but too 
much inclined to comply with the requeſt of 
the commons, they reſolved to give up part 
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- dominions. 


junctions which 
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of their wealth, in order to ſave the remain- 
der; they offered, as a free gift, the whole 


wealth and revenues of one hundred and 
ten monaſteries,” which depended upon ca- 
pital abbies in Normandy, and had been 


bequeathed to them when that province 
was united to England; and Chicheley, now 


archbiſhop of Canterbury, endeavoured to 
divert the king's attention to an object of 
another and more important nature, by per- 
ſuading him to undertake a war againſt 
France, arid attempt the recovery of his loſt 
The late King, among many other. in- 
e gave his ſon, had parti- 
cularly adviſed him never to allow the Eng- 
liſh to remain long in a ſtate of eaſe and 
inactivity, which was apt to engender civil 
broils and diſſentions; but to employ them 
in foreign wars and expeditions, by which 
the prince and the nobility might acquire 
glory and renown, and the people procurg 
wenradl me: A 
The natural diſpoſition of Henry, which 


' 


was remarkably bold and warlike, ſuffici- 


ently prompted him to follow this advice; 


and the inteſtine commotions, in which 


France had been long involved, and with 


which ſhe was ſtill diſtracted, furniſhed an- 
other argument to the ſame purpoſe. 


The 


* 


* — 
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The death of Charles V. which happen - 
ed ſoon after that of Edward III. and the 
tender years of his ſon Charles VI. had 
{ . thrown, the two kingdoms into much the 

ſame ſituation ; and it was not likely, that 
either of them, during the reign of a minor, 
| would be able to avail itſelf of the weakneſs 
[| C = 
„ The animoſities likewiſe between Charles's 
| three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, Berry,. and 
| 
| 


— 


Burgundy, had been as fatal to the tranquil- f 

lity of France, as the diſputes between the 

| dukes of Lancaſter, York, and Glouceſter, 

i! Had been prejudicial to the peace of Eng- 

| land; and both nations, wholly occupied in 

| their own concerns, had no leiſure to furn 

A their attention to the affairs of their neigh- 

ll | 3 3 g 

But Charles had no ſooner arrived at the 

| years of diſcretion, than he found means to 

ll | compoſe the factions of his kingdom: his 

3% two uncles, the dukes of Anjou and Bur- 
gundy, died; and the king, taking the ad- 
miniſtration. of affairs into his own hands, 
diſcovered ſuch ſtrong and repeated ſymp- 
toms of genius and judgment, as contri- 
buted greatly to revive the drooping ſpirits 
of his Cibjeds. 7 5 1 4 
This happy proſpect, however, was of 

mort duration: the young prince was ſoon 


alter 


, a. 


« 
— 
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after ſeized with a violent phrenzy, which 
utterly. diſqualified him for the exerciſe of 
public authority; and, though he recovered 
from this diſorder, he was ſo ſubje& to re- 
lapſes, .that the vigor of his mind, as well 
as the health of his body, was gradually 
weakened, and he became wholly inca- 
pable of managing the reins of govern- 
ment. — | : ; ; | 5 SEE 
The adminiſtration of affairs was warmly 
diſputed between his brother Lewis, duke 
of Orleans, and his coufin german, John 
duke of Burgundy : the former claimed it 
as neareſt heir to the preſent ſovereign ; the 
latter alledged his ſuperior power and in- 
tereſt, as he had lately united to the crown 
the whole county of Flanders, which he 
| poſſeſſed in right of his mother; and the 
people were ſo equally divided between 
_ theſe mighty competitors, that neither of 

them, for a long time, was able to get the 
better of the other. N L 
At length the two dukes, touched with 
compaſſion for the miſeries of their country, 
and influenced by the perſuaſions of their 
common friends, agreed to a final ac- 
commodation of their differences, and re- 
ſolved to facrifice their private quarrels, 


to their regard for the welfare of the 
public, | 


They 
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They bound themſelves by an oath ; they 
took the ſacrament, as a proof that they 
would keep this friendſhip ſacred and in- 
violate 3 but all theſe ſolemn profeſſions 
were only meant as a veil to cover a moſt 
villainous act of treachery, which the duke 
of Burgundy, had reſalved to execute. He 
cauſed his rival to be privately murdered_ in 
the ſtreers of Paris: at firſt, he endeavour- 
ed to deny his knowledge of this atro- 
cious crime; but being afterwards detected, 
he not only avowed, but even juſtified the 


= 


deed, a + 
The parliament of Paris itſelf, the chief 
tribunal of juſtice, heard the ſpeech of the 
quke's advocate in defence of aſſaſſinati- 
on, which he thopght proper to term ty- 
rannicide; and that aſſembly, partly biaſed 
by a ſpirit of faction, and partly intimi- 
| dated by the threats of power, denounced 
F no ſentence. of condemnation againſt that 
wicked and deteſtable doctrine. _ yy 
The commiſſion of this crime, and the 
impunity with which it was ſuffered to ef- 
cape, were ſoon productive of the moſt fa- 
tal and pernicious effects: aſſaſſinations were 
| every where committed, with equal wanton- 
1 neſs and eruelty; the provinces were waſted, 
|| by the mutual depredations of both parties; 
1 the princes of the blood, conſpiring with 
| the ypung duke of Orleans and his brothers, 

q | | ; 1 declared 
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declared open war againſt the duke of 


' * Burgundy : and the, unhappy king, ſeized 


ſometimes by one party, and ſometimes by 
another, conferred upon each alternately the 
ſanction of royal authority.C IR. - 

The whole nation was divided into two | 


factions; the Burgundians, and the Armag- 


nacs ; ſo the partizans of the young duke 
of, Orleans were called, from the count of 
Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince: 
the butchers of Paris adhered to the former; 
the carpenters eſpouſed the cauſe of the 


latter; and, while the different parts of 


the kingdom were involved in confuſion 


and bloodſhed, the capital was in danger of 
being reduced to aſhes by the fury of the | 


enraged populace. _ 


I The miſerable condition of a private per- 
| ſon, is frequently found to recommend him 


to the pity, rather than expoſe him to the 
violence of a fellow-creature ; but the ſame 
rule ſeldom holds among crowned heads. 
As they. have no ſuperior, to whom they 
can ſubmit the deciſion of their quarrels, 
and as power is the only inſtrument by 
which they commonly determine their ail. 

ferences, they ſeldom conſider the juſtice of 
their cauſe, provided there be a prabability 


of ſucceſs. 


Vo. XV. J 


A. D. 1415» 
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_ Henry IV. who was not leſs ambitions 


than his ſon, had carefully fomented the 


animoſity between the two French parties, 
each of which he had alternately furniſhed 
with aſſiſtance; and he would Stobably have 
endeavoured to avail himſelf of their diſ- 
ſenſions, had not the unſettled ſtate of his 


own affairs hindered him from carrying ſuch |? 


a deſign into execution. 

Henry V. did not labour under that dif- 
advantage: he had aſcended the throne 
without oppoſition : he poſſeſſed the good 
will and affection of all his ſubjects; and he 
was too fagacious not to perceive, and too 
prudent not to improve the tempting proſ- 
peR; which the diſtracted fate of the French 
monarchy preſented to his view. 
. Nevertheleſs,” that he might conceal his 


ambition under the ſpecious appearance of 


equity, he reſolved to begin by the way of 
treaty and negociation. With this view he 
diſpatched - ambaſſadors to Paris, propoſing 


2 Bifi peace and alliance between the 
_ two 


ingdoms, and demanding, in return, 
Catharine the French king's daughter in 
marriage, two millions of crowns as her. 
77 the payment of one million ſix 
hundred thouſand as the arreats of king 
John's ranſom, the immediate poſſeſſion 
and full ſovereignty of Normandy, and of 
all the other provinces which Philip Au- 


guſlus had wreſted from the crown of Eng- 


land, 


* 1 A... — WW 


ard, together with the ſaperiority of Brit- 
OS op t Do LG 

It is evident, from «the exorbitant nature 
of theſe demands, that he was fully ſenſible 
of the diſtreſſed condition of the French 
monarchy ; and the terms offered by that 
court, though greatly inferior, diſcovered 
their own conſciouſneſs of .the ſame melan- 
choly truth. They were willing to give 
him the princeſs in marriage, with a por- 
tion of eight hundred thouſand crowns; 
to inveſt him with the entire ſovereignty of 


Guienne, and to annex to that province the 


counties of Perigord, Rovergue, Xaintogne, 
Angumois, and other territories. As Henry 
knew that his own terms would not be 
granted, and was fully determined to ac- 
ceg* of no other, he ſtill continued his war- 
, 


It is related by ſome hiſtorians, that Henry 
having, in his firſt embaſſy, demanded the crown of 
France, the dauphin ſent him in derifion a box of 
tennis balls; thereby intimating that ſuch implements 
of play were better adapted to his character and ca- 
pacity, than the inſtruments of war. Henry was piqued 
at this ſarcaſtic compliment; in anſwer to which he 
declared, that when his balls ſhould be matched with 
racquets, he would play a game that would ſhake 
the walls of the Louvre. This tory, however, is 


extremely improbable, conſidering the great conceſſions 


which were made by France; from whence it ap- 
pears that the Dauphin did not entertain ſuch àa mean 
opinion of Henry's abilities as this account would 
ſeem to imply. 7 e 
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like preparations; and having aſſembled a 
great armament: at Southampton, he re- 
paired thither, in order ro embark on his 
expedition, Mb e 
But when he was juſt ready to ſet ſail,” he 
received intimation of a conſpiracy formed 
againſt his perſon by Richard earl of Cam- 
bridge, brother to the duke of York, Hen- 
ry lord Scrope of Maſham, treaſurer of Eng- 
land, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton in 
Northumberland. „ 55 
The earl of Cambridge had married Anne 
Mortimer, daughter to Roger earl of Marche, 
by Philippa daughter and heir' of Lionel 
duke of Clarence, third ſon of Edward III. 
ſo that in right of this lady he was ig blo 
' nearer to the crown than Henry. . 
This plot was, in all probability, owing 
rather to the ambition of the earl of Cam- 
bridge, than to any regard he had for the 
earl of Marche, his brother-in-law, who 
had no ifſue, and upon whoſe death, he 
| hoped that either himſelf or. ſome. of his 
children would ſucceed to the throne. 
The defign ſeems to have been concerted 
with as little prudence as it was ſucceſsful 
in the event. They propoſed to have raiſed 
an army in Scotland under the ridiculous 
pretence of Richard's being ſtill alive; and 
at the ſame time to crown Mortimer in 
Wales as the lawful heir of that monarch. 
Fe Mortimer, 
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Mortimer, they knew, was a young no- 
bleman of weak intellects; he had oſten 
told Cambridge, that his confeſſor dail: 

importuned Rim to claim the crown as bis 
inheritance ; and they therefore thought they 
ſhould find uo difficulty in perſuading him 
to countenance their deſign. | : 
In theſe ſentiments they exacted from 
him an oath of ſecrecy, and then acquaint- 
ed him with the nature of the plan they 
had formed in his favour, His fear im- 
mediately overcame his ambition; he beg- 
ged he might have a few hours to conſider 
of the matter, and forthwith communicat- 
ed the whole converſation to Henry, ' 
The conſpirators were inſtantly ſeized and 
impriſoned in the caſtle of Southampton; 
to the conſtable of which they confeſſed 
their guilt, and threw themſelves upon the 
king's mercy ; Sir Thomas Grey was tried 
and condemned on this evidence by a com- 


A commiſlion was iſſued to the duke of 
Clarence, as high-fſteward, for trying the 
two noblemen by their peers. They plead- 
ed guilty ; and the earl of Cambridge ſent 
a very penitent and pathetic letter to 
- Henry, imploring his mercy and forgive- 


_ * nels, 


Bot this was a caſe in which the king 
could hardly ſhew his clemency with any 


— 


10 75 to his own ſafet 11 ot the 5 


him with many particular marks 0. 
and affection. 
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e kingdom. conſpixators 

e the 305 without the leaſt ſhad — 
provocation; and what they had do e ets 
they would probably do again. The 

Was upon | e eye of a great, an — * — 
haps, ' a tedious expedition, apd it was na- 
tural to think that they would not let Nip 
ſuch a favourable opportunity of carrying 
their ambitious, ſcheme into execution. He 
therefore found it . neceſſary. 1 the good 
of the public to allow the law to take its 
natural courſe: the earl and the knight 
were beheaded; and lord Scrope was hang- 


ed, drawn, and quartered as a Wi. be- 


cauſe his e was aggravated, with ingra- 
| 


.titude-to the king, who had dillin ben 


favour 
This affair delayed the 3 departure 


ll the fifteenth day of Auguſt, when he 


ſet ſail from Southampton with fix thouſand 


men at arms, four and twenty thouſand 
.archers, and about twenty thouſand com- 


mon infantry, on hoard of a fleet of fifteen 


| hundred veſſels. 


After a quick and eaſy paſſage he landed 
at the mouth of the Seige in Normandy, 
about three leagues from Harfleur, the 


ſiege of which he immediately undertook. 


9 
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This place was bravely defended by the 
lords d'Eftonteville, de Guitri, de Gaucourt, 
and others of the French nobility; but as 
the garriſon was weak, and the fortificati- 
ons in bad repair, they were obliged to ca- 
pitulate ; and they promiſed to ſurrender on 
the ejghteenth of September, unleſs they 
were relieved in the interim, eee a 
The day came, and there was no appear- 
ance. of any ſuccours; nevertheleſs, they 
fill refuſed to perform their promiſe on va- 
rious pretences ; till, at length, Henry, 
enraged at their perfidy, ordered a general 
aſſault to be given, took the town by ſtorm, 
and at once to puniſh them for their breach 


of faith; and intimidate others from follow- _ 


ing their example, put a great part of the 
.garriſon to the ſword. 2 IP 
The fatigues of this ſiege, and the exceſ- 
five heat of the ſeaſon, had fo exhauſted 
the Engliſh army, that Henry could attempt 
no Other enterprize of any importance; and 
_ obliged to think of returning to Eng- 
land. gan 
He had ſent back his tranſports, which 
could not ſafely anchor in an open road 
upon the enemy's coaſt; and he lay under 
a neceſſity of marching by land to Calais, 
before he could reach a place of ſafety. 
In this march, however, he met with 
greater difficulties than he at firſt e. 
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He found all the bridges over Somme brok- 
en down, and all the paſſes defended by 
ſtrong detachments of the enemy. Never- 
theleſs, he at laſt effected a paſſage near St. 
Quintin, and directed his route towards 
Blagney. PO OO een HEB 
Wh Bot he ſoon perceived that he had only 
4 ö 2 from one danger to fall into another: 
Us de 

| 


ie ſaw the whole French army, amounting 
to one hundred thouſand men, drawn up to 
10 oppoſe his progreſ. 1 
* In this diſtreſs he ſent a meſſage to the 
French conſtable, offering to reſtore Har- 
fleur, to repair all the damage he had done 
to the French, and even to bind himſelf by 
an oath that he would never again invade 
France, provided they would allow him, 
without moleſtation, to continue his march 
1 ee POIOTTER. - 
| The ſame offer had beed made by the 
Black Prince before the battle of Poitiers; 
and Henry's offer did not meet with a more 
favourable reception than that of Edward: 
I the French rejected his propoſal, and inſiſted 
14 that he and his army ſhould ſurrender at 
W . 
Wben he treated this demand with the 
contempt it deſerved, they ſent three he- 
ralds to challenge him to battle, and de- 
ſired him to fix the time and place of ac- 
tion: he replied, that weakened and ex- 
GEE hauſled 


* 


* 
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ha uſted as his army now was, he would 
not ſeek an engagement: but as he was 
reſolved to purſue his route 'to Calais, 
they. might attack him when and where 
they ſhould think proper. 
Then they took poſt between Rouſſeau- 
ville and Agincourt, and fent him word 
that they would give him battle on the 
twenty-fifth day of - Ofober, Finding it 
impoſſible to avoid an action, he accepted 
the challenge, and preſented the herald who 
brought it, with a rich Goh, two hun- 


dred crowns. Kay 
During the three days which intervened be- 
tween the challenge and the battle, Henry 
employed every means which prudence could 
ſuggeſt, in order to prepare his men for the 
approaching combat. ee wat? e 
le procured them ſuch reſreſhments as 


the nature of their ſituation would permit: 


he cauſed their weapons and armour to be 
repaired and refitted ; he contrived a kind 
of ſharp ſtakes for the defence of the 
archers ; he was conſtantly upon horſeback, 
riding through the ranks of his army, in- 
ſpiring the folders with courage and reſo- 
lution, and taking care that the moſt exact 

and regular diſcipline ſhould be obſerved : 
he reminded his men of the fields of Creſſy 
and Poitiers, where their forefathers, with 
a handful of troops, had diſcomfited im- 
RS | 8 
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menſe armies of the enemy : pes that the 72 
might derive courage from deſpair, he a 


ſured them that their only hopes of ſafety 


de nded upon their on valour and intre- 
pidity, as all proſpect of aſſiſtance or eſcape 
was entirely cut off: in a word, he ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well in his endeayours, that the 

Engliſh ſeemed to have loſt all ſenſe of I. 


ſtinction in numbers, and only wiſhed for 


an opportunity of ſignalizing their valopr p 
and proweſs. 
This ſpirit remarkably appeared in an 
anſwer given by David Gam, a Welch cap- 
#4 the king Had ſent io 4 07 

the poſture of the enemy; and who, he- 
ing interrogated by his majeſty concern- 
ing the number of the French, replied, 


with great compoſure, © that there were 


« enough of them to be killed, enough 
& to be taken priſoners, and enough to 
« run away. 

Far different from this prudent conduct of 
Henry, was the arrogant behaviour of the 
French generals. Puffed up with that va- 
nity which is ſo peculiar to their nation, 


they haughtily boaſted of their great ſuperi- 


ority of numbers, and conſidered the hand- 
ful of Engliſh, who did not exceed fourteen 
thouſand, as miſerable ae devoted to 


erwin iet lruction. 


1 


Pn -  - > 4 RT] 
They were fo confident of victory, that 
they played at dice for the Engliſh prifoners 
before they Were taken, and ſent orders to 
the neighbouring villages to prepare lodg- 
ings for thoſe ſtrangers ; and, on the morn- 
ing of the engagement, their arrogance and 
preſumption roſe to ſuch a pitch, that they 
diſpatched another herald to Henry, to 
know what he intended to give for his 
ranſorh. This inſolent meſſage he receiv- 
ed with that contempt and diſdain which 
it ſo juſtly deſerved ; and deſired the herald 
to tell thoſe who ſent him, that a little time 
would foon determine to whom the ranſom 
would belong. „ 
On the day appointed for the battle, the 
two armies were marſhalled early in the 

morning; and the conſtable d'Albert, who 
commanded the French, was guilty of a 
capital error, in chuſing a narrow piece of 
ground, flanked by a rivulet and a thick 
wood, where he could not extend his front 
ſo as to encloſe the Engliſh ; and where his 
ſuperior numbers, inſtead of being of any 
real ſervice, would only prove a burden and 

encumbrance. RR 
He divided his army into three bodies, 
and he himſelf commanded the firſt, attend-' 
ed by the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, 
the counts d' Eu, Vendome, and Richemont, 
the famous mareſchal de Boucicaut, great | 
SE * maſter 


n * ů — 
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maſter. of the croſs-bows, the lord Dampier, 
admiral . of France, the dauphin d' Au: 
| vergne, and ſeveral other officers of di- 
ſtinction. e Wee ene, ne 
The ſecond line was conducted by the 
duke of Alengon, accompanied by the duke 
of Bar, the counts of Vaudemont, Nevers, 
Salines, Rouſſi, and Grand Pre. The third 
body was under the direction of the counts 
of Marle, Dampmartin, Faquenberg, and 
the ſieur de Lauroy, e IR 
While the French officers were employed 
in drawing up their troops, Henry detached 
about four hundred lances to take poſt in a 
wood upon the right, and a party of two 
hundred and fifty archers to li in ambuſh 
on. the left, in a low meadow covered with 
buſhes. F ee eee - REA 
In order to extend his front equal to that 
of the enemy, he was obliged to form his 
little. army into one line, the right wing 
conducted by the duke of York, with the 
lords Beaumont, Willoughby, and Stan- 
hope, was advanced a little before the cen- 
ter, which the king commanded in perſon, 
aſſiſted by his brother the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, the earl mareſchal, and the young 
earl of Suffolk, whoſe father had died at 
Hardeur, -. r 
The left, which was called the rear, as 
it had not advanced ſo far as the other 
| | | | wo 
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two Givifions, was led by the duke of Ex- 


eter ; and nothing could be more pru- 
dent-than this diſpoſition, which was made 
by the direction of Sir Thomas Erpyng- 
ham, an old and experienced ſoldier, who 
acted as Henry's mareſchal, and was the 
_ who 3 gave the ſignal ſor 
. 5 | | Y 
The king himſelf appeared in the front 
of the army, mounted on a ftately white 
courſer, in ſhining armour, with a golden 
crown fixed by way of creſt to his helmet : 
four. royal banners were diſplayed before 
him: he was followed by a great number 
of led lorſes in rich capariſons, and attend- 


ed by the chief officers of his court and 


He expected the enemy would have made 
the attack ; but finding them backward to 
advance, he alighted | Jo his horſe, took 
his ſation in the main body, and ordered 
Sir Thomas Erpyngham to throw up his 
truncheon, as the ſignal for battle. T 
The whole line, raiſing a loud ſhout, 
ruſhed forward to the charge; but Henry, 
fearing they would be out of breath before 
they could come to cloſe fight, commanded 
them to halt about mid-way, and there the 
archers planted their piquets, todefend them- 
ſelves againſt the French cavalry. 


Vol. XV. L The 


ros, which made terrible havock among 
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The battle was begun by a flight of ar- 


the enemy, who ſtood fo thick: that'ey 
ſhaft took place, and even pierced the 2 


| mour of the French men at arms. 


The Engliſh bowmen had advanced bes 


yond their ſtakes, to mate this general dif- 


charge; but obſerving the enemy's cavalry 
approacing to attack them, they retited 
behind their paliſadoes with equal order 
and celerity, and overwhelmed them wil 


. fach thick and repeated ſhowers of arrows, 


that they were inſtantly — into cone 


The troops that la 1 on the right 
406 left illued forth from their ambuſh, 
and charging them with irreſiſtible fury, 
completed the diſorder ; while the archers, 


flinging their bows, ruſhed in among them 


with their battle-axes. and daggers, and co- 
vered the field with the killed, we | 
diſmounted and overthrown. 

Though the firſt line of the enemy was 
now entirely defeated, and the conſtable 
with a great number of the principal officers 
were left dead upon the ſpot, yet the vic« 


_ tory ſtill remained undecided; "the ſecond 


line, commanded by the duke of Alengon, | 


| Rood firm and eager to engage. 


The Engliſh, who were fatigued with 


action, — behind the main body, to re- 


cruit 


E 3 C 
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Saas ſpirits, and form themſelves a- 


new, Henry in 2 led up his diviſion 


to the charge; encouraged, as he was, 
by the — of his firſt effort, and prompt- 
ed by his natural courage and intrepidity, 


be performed prodigies of valour which aſ- 
toniſned not only his own army, but e even 


that of the enemy. 

While he thus ex FFI his panſon like 
the meaneſt ſoldier, ei — French knights, 
who had conſpired his death, cut a paſſage 
with their Gronts to the place where he 
fought; and one of them ſtunned bim with 
a blow of his battle- ax, which, Wender, 
did not pierce his helmet. 

In all likelihood he would have fallen 
a' ſacrifice to the furious aſſault of theſe 
confederates, had not David Gam, the 
Welch captain, and two other officers of 
the ſame nation, ruſhed in between him and 
the aſſailants, and ſacrificed: their lives for 
his ſafety. When be recovered his ſpirits, 
he found thoſe three gallant ſoldiers dying 
of the wounds they had received in his der 
fence, and knighted them as they lay upon 
the feld of battle. 

The eighteen French knights. were kills 
ed upon the ſpot; and Henry, become more 
deſperate from the danger he had (eſcaped, 
ruſhed' into the . hotteſt of the battle with 
redoubled impetuoſity, until he and his 
TY L 2 brother 
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brother Glouceſter, who fought by his fide, 
found themſelves at 2 wah diftance from 
the troops they comman 

In this dangerous ſituation. Glouceſter was 


| felled to the ground by the ſtroke of a 


mace; and Henry covering him with his 


ſhield, ſuſlained the attack of a whole hoſt 
of enemies, until the duke of York came 


to his aſſiſtance. At that very inſtant he 


received a blow upon the head that made 


him ſtagger and fall upon his knees; but 


he recovered, himſelf in a moment, FO 
laid the aggreſſor at his feet. 


His troops, animated by his examp 
ruſhed forward like one man, and my 
the foe with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that - 
were preſently put to flight ; nor could all 
the endeavours of their officers | induce 


them to. form anew, or perſuade them to 
oppoſe the aſſault of the Engliſh, _ 
be duke of Alengon, ſeeing the defeat 


of the ſecond diviſion, ' and / fearing. that 
the third would have no better ſucceſs, 


refolved to make one effort, in order to 


reſtore the battle, or ſave himſelf the mor- 

tification of ſurriring the diſgrace of his 

country. 
He put himſelf at the head of ſome cho- 


ſen volunteers, and cutting his way to the 


place where Henry fought, cried out, thac 


he was s the duke * * then ruſhing 


upon 


ſwords of the victors. 
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ypon n the En gliſh monarch, cleft his zolden 


crown with T9 firſt ſtroke of his word : 
he had not time to repeat the blow; ſor 
Henry returned the ſalutation in ſuch an 


effectual manner as brought him to the 
ground; and with his own hand ſlew two 
of his attendants. | 


He would fain have faved the life of A- 
Kang but the guards were ſo enraged 
is attempt, "thac they killed him out- 


right, before Henry could interpoſe effectu- 


| all in his favour. 


he death of this nobleman put an end 
to all farther oppoſition ; the enemy either 
berook themſelves to a precipitate flight, 
or voluntarily offered their throats to the 


1 


The third line was mill entire, and much 


more numerous than the whole Engliſh ar- 


my. They were freſh and vigorous, while 
the conquerors were exhauſted with the fa- 
tigue of the action, joined to a weakneſs 
occaſioned by a dyſentery with which they 


were ſeized, and which was ſo violent, 


that they are ſaid to have fought ent 
breeches, to ſave the trouble of untroſſin 
but the third diviſion of the French were 10 
diſpirited by the defeat of the other two 
lines, and the terrible havock which had 
been made among their countrymen, that 
they refuſed to obey the command of their 
. 
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generals; and, inſtead of advancing to the | 


„ 0 
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charge, retired from the field of battle; 
though they ſtill continued in a firm and 
compact body, until Henry ſent a herald to 
acquaint them, that, ſhould they remain in 
that poſture until he could overtake them, 
he would put them all to the ſword, with- 
out mercy. Alarmed at this declaration, 


they inſtantly diſperſed, and left him com- 
plete maſter of the field. | 7 


Hardly had he gained this ſignal vi go 5. 
when he thought himſelf in danger of . 


ing it wreſted from his hands. He was in- 


formed that the enemy were in his rear, 


and had already taken poſſeſſion of his 


Imagining they intended to renew the 
battle, he inſtantly commanded all the pri- 
ſoners, who were more numerous than his 


own men, to be put to the ſword, except a 


few of the moſt diſtinguiſhed quality; and 
this crvel, though perhaps neceſſary order 
was preſently executed. He then A 
towards the camp, and found it already 
pillaged by a party of fugitives, headed by 
obert de Bournonville, who fled at his ap- 
OE „ 
Nothing now remaining to oppoſe his 
victorious arms, he offered his humble and 
grateful acknowledgments to heaven for 
this extraordinary ſucceſs ; and a 
5 that 
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n esd de aſcribed to no oder Nut 
God alone. 

{hen be commanded a French herald, 
named Montjoy, to declare to whom the 
victory belonged; and be adjudging it to 
Engliſh, the king aſked. ha name .of a 
= vring caſtle, to which he ! pointed 

his finger, Being told that it was 
Allee Agincourt; Henceſorward, then,” 
aid he, this action ſhall be named the 
a: battle of Agincourt.” 

In this memorable battle, which began 
et ten in the morning and laſted till five 
in the afternoon, the French loſt the con- 


"able d' Albert, the duke of Alengon; who 


was a prince of the blood, the duke of Bra- 
bant, and the count de Neves; brothers to 
the duke of Burgundy, the duke of Bar, 

the counts de Vaudemont, Marle, Rouſſi, 

Faquenberg, ſeveral other officers of great 
Afingjon, and about ten thouſand NN 
men, killed upon the ſpot. ö 
Among the priſoners, who were very nu- 
--merous before the maſſacre, the Engliſh 
' found the dukes of Orleans and e 

the counts d' Eu, Vendome, Richemont, BC. 
' touteville, the mareſchal de Boucicaut, and 


' Fixteen hundred perſons of diſtinction; but 


the loſs of the Engliſh was extremely incon- 
ſiderable, no perſon of any conſequence 
Having been ſlain, t the duke of the 

t bo 
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the young earl of Suffolk, four knights, and 
6 TE BS. 
The three great battles of Creſſy, Pot. 
tiers, and Agincourt,: bear a ſtrong reſem- 
blance to each other, in their moſt material 
circumſtances. In all of 'them, there ap- 
pears the ſame. raſhneſs in the Engliſh 
princes, who, with an handful of men, ven- 
tured into the heart of the enemy's country, 
without leaving - themſelves any reſource; 
and the ſame policy and addreſs in the 
French, who ſurrounded them in ſuch a 
manner that they could not poſſibly eſcape, 
without coming to a battle: but, what is 
of far greater conſequence, ' and more 
ſtrongly marks the different characters of 
the two nations; there appears, in the time 
of action, the ſame courage, reſolution, and 
anconquerable ſpirit, on the part of . the 
former ; the ſame vanity, arrogance, and 
puſillanimity, on the part of the latter; 
and the events were ſuch as might na- 
turally be expected from ſuch oppoſite be- 
haviour: the French were defeated and 
lain, with all their ſuperiority of number; 
the Engliſh proved victorious, when every 
thing, — heaven and their own courage, 
ſeemed to threaten them with utter de- 
ſtruction. = 2 nu Þ gb 
- Theſe ſignal victories too were attend- 
ed with the ſame or ſimilar IO : 
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the Engliſh monarchs, inſtead of purſuing 
the blow they had given, and endeavouring 
to avail themſelves. of the conſternation of 


the enemy, ſeem rather to have relaxed 


their efforts, and allowed the French time 
to recruit their ſpirits. We 


.- Immediately. after the battle of  Agin- 


court, Henry continued his march to Ca- 
lais, from whence he went over to Eng- 
land, and he even concluded a truce with 
the enemy; nor was it till after an inter- 
val of two years that France was troubled 
with another invaſion of the Engliſh, 
The parliament was ſo much charmed 
with the luſtre of Henry's character, and 


the great ſucceſs of his arms, that they 


chearfully granted him a liberal ſupply to- 
wards defraying the expences of the cam- 

algNn, _ | 33 | 
, They voted. him an entire. fiſteenth of 
their moveables; and beſlowed on him for 
life the duties of tonnage and poundage, 
and the ſublidies on the exportation of wool 


and leather. 


" During this interruption of hoſlilities 
from England, France was involved in all 
the miſeries and calamities of a civil war; 
and the ſeveral parties perſecuted each o- 
ther with redoubled rancour and animoſity. 


The duke of Burgundy, concluding: that 


the French miniſters and generals muſt have 


* . vw +. 


* 
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loſt all- their credit and influence, the 
miſcarriage at Agincourt, advanced to Paris 
with a preat army, and endeavoured to 
re-eſtabliſh himſelf in the Jy of the 
government, as well as of the king's per- 
ſon; but the Dauphin, though his own 
ſon- in law, oppoſed his attempt with ſo 
much vigour, that he was obliged” to 
relinquiſh the project, and retire with his 
forces, which he immediately diſperſed in 
eg oak, 
Notwithſtanding this diſappointment, he 
was next year encouraged to make a freſh 
attempt, by ſome violent quarrels that 

broke out in the royal family? 
The queen Iſabella, daughter of the duke 


of Bavaria, who had hitherto oppoſed the 


Burgundian faction with all her intereſt, 
had received a great injury from the other 
party, which her high ſpirit could never 

forgive. 55 n 4 IS n ee 


The count d' Armagnac, who ſucceed- 
ed d' Albert in the poſt of conſtable, had 
been obliged, on account of the emptineſs 
of the public treaſury, to ſeize the riches 
which Tabelle had amaſſed; and when ſhe 
remonſtrated againſt ſuch an unjuſt and un- 
precedented meaſure, he infuſed into the 
weak mind of the king ſome jealouſies a- 
gainſt her conduct, and perſuaded him to 
arreſt and put to the torture, and after- 

1 e wards 
1 A. D. 1416. 
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wards to throw into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, 
her favourite, whom he accuſed of a criminal 
commerce with that princeſ. 


„The * herſelf was baniſhed to Tours, 


and confined under a guard ; and inflamed, 
as might naturally be expected, with the 
higheſt reſentment at theſe injuries, ſhe at 
once renounced her ſormer connexions, and 
eſpouſed the cauſe of the duke of Burgundy. 
As her ſon, the Dauphin Charles, a youth 
of ſixteen, was entirely under the influence- 
of the faction of Armagnac, ſhe conceived. 
an implacable animoſity againſt him, and 
even ſought his deſtruction with the moſt 
unrelenting hatred; nor was ſhe long beſore 
ſhe found an opportunity of effecting her 
unnatural purpoſe. . 3 
The duke of Burgundy, in concert with 
her, entered France at the bead of a pow- 
erful army : he ſoon reduced Amiens, Ab- 
beville, Dourlens, Montreuil, and other 
towns in Picardy; Senlis, Rheims, Cha- 
lons, Troye, and Auxerre, declared them- 
ſelves for his party. He made himſelf 
maſter of the Beaumont, Pontoiſe, Vernon,. 
and Meulant, towns in the neighbourhood 
of Paris, and advancing weſtward, ſubdued 
Eſtampes, Chartres, and other fortreſſes x 
and was at laſt able to deliver the queen, 
who repaired to Troye, and declared openly 
againſt thoſe miniſters, who, -as ſhe alledged, 
detained her huſband in captivity. 5 
1 n 
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In the mean time, the adherents of the 
duke of Burgundy raiſed an inſurrection in 
Paris, which was always attached to the in- 
tereſt of that faction. Liſle-Adam, one of 
the duke's captains, found means to enter 
the city in the night, and put himſelf at the 
head of the inſurgents, who ſoon encreaſed 
to ſuch a number, that they bore down all 
before them. The king himſelf was ſeized; 
the dauphin eſcaped with great difficulty ; 
the chief partizans of the Armagnac faction 
were put to the ſword ; the count himſelf, 
and ſeveral of his friends, were thrown into 
priſon ; murders were daily committed from 
private feuds, under pretence of public dif- 
| ferences; and the enraged and deſperate 
populace, not chuſing to wait for the flow 
_ decthons of law, burſt open the priſons, 
and butchered the count e and 
all the other noblemen, who had been com- 
mitted to euſtody.“ N 
While France was thus diſtracted with 
civil commotions, the king of England, 
having repleniſhed his coffers and aſſem- 
bled an army, paſſed over into Normandy, 
at the head of twenty-five thouſand men ; 
and met with no conſiderable oppoſition 
from any quarter. e - 
| He 


A. D. 1417, 
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2 He ſoon fabdued F alaiſe, Cherbour : Ev- | 


reux, Caen, and Pont de PArche ; and hav- 


ing reduced all the lower Normandy, and 


received a reinforcement of fifteen thouſand 


men from . h he undertook the ſiege 


of Rouen, which was defended by a garri- 


ſon of four thouſand men, aſſiſted by the 

inhabitants to the number of fifteen thou- 

ſand.* | 3 . 
While he lay before this place, the car- 


dinal des Urſins repaired to his camp, and 


endeavoured to perſuade him to moderate 
his terms, and agree to an equitable peace; 
but the king's anſwer. plainly ſhewed that 


he was fully determined to avail himſelf of 
the preſent ſituation of public affairs Do 
+ 700 not ſee,” ſaid he, that God has 


brought me hither, as it were, by the 
„% hand? The throne of France may be 
6 faid to be vacant; I have a good title to 
« that crown; the whole kingdom is in- 
„ volved in the utmoſt diſorder and con- 
« fuſion; few are willing, and ſtill fewer 
« are able, to reſiſt me. Can I have a 
«© more certain proof of the interpoſition of 
% heaven in my favour ; and that the ſu- 
« preme ' ruler of all things has decreed, 
« that I ſhould aſcend the throne of 


„ France?“ 


Vo IL. XV. BF 
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Whether Henry was ſerious in making 
this declaration, or only meant to frighten 
the enemy into a compliance with his for- 
mer demands; certain it is, that he ſtill 
continued his negociations with both par- 
ties; with the queen and the duke of Bur- 
gundy on the one hand, who, being in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the -_ & rſon, enjoyed the 
appearance of legal authority ; and with the 
dauphin on the other, who, as he was the 
undoubted heir of the crown, was ſtrongly 
ſupported by all thoſe who wiſhed well to 
the intereſt of their country, | 
Theſe two faQtions, likewiſe, were per- 
petually engaged in mutual negociations 
with. each other : and the terms offered by 
all parties were conſtantly ſhifting, accord- 
ing to the different events of the war, and 
the greater or leſs prevalence of the in- 
trigues of the cabinet. 8 
At laſt, Henry propoſed to the queen, 


and the duke of Burgundy, to agree to a 


final and ſolid peace, provided he might 
have. the princeſs Catherine in marriage, 
together with all the provinces ceded to 
Edward III. by the treaty of Bretigny, and 
the dutchy of Normandy, with its full and 
OOO OV SR OR ya 
This propoſal was readily embraced. 
and nothing delayed the concluſom of the 
treaty, but a few trivial cucumſtances, r 
f cou 


ray rr 
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could eaſily be ſettled; but, in the mean 
time, the dauphin and the duke of Bur- 
gundy having compromiſed their differ- 
ence, reſolved to ſhare the royal autho- 
rity between them during che life of his 
preſent majeſty, and to exert their joint 
forts in delivering the kingdom from fo- 


reigu enemies.“ | 
Fhis agreement, which ſeemed ſo preju- 
dicial to the intereſt of Henry,. was the 
very circumſtance that contributed moſt to 
his ſucceſs, | | . 
Whether the dauphin and the duke of 
Burgundy were ever ſincere in their pro- 
feſſtons of friendſhip we will not pretend to 
determine; certain it is their ſeeming uni- 
on was productive of the moſt fatal effects. 
The two ' princes agreed to an interview, 
in order to concert the moſt proper means 
of carrying their ſcheme into execution; 
but how both or either of them could come 
to this conference with any regard to their 
own ſafety, it was not ſo eaſy to deter- 
mine. le, def gy e ee 
The aſſaſſination committed by the duke 
of Burgundy, and, what was ſtill more, his 
open avowal of the deed, and defence of 
the practice, tended to deſtroy all the ties of 
civil ſociety ; and even thoſe who abhorred 
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the example, might yet think it reaſonable 
to make the author feel the natural conſe- 
quences of his own doftrine, | 
The duke, therefore, who could veither 
give.nor demand any confidence, agreed to 
all the expedients for mutual ſecurity, which 
could be deviſed by the miniſters of the 
Dauphin. The two princes repaired to 
Montereau; the duke took up his quarters in 
the caſtle, and the Dauphin in the town, 
which was. ſeperated from the caſtle by the 
river Yonne: the bridge between them was 
choſen for the place of meeting: two rails 
were ſixed on the bridge: the gates, on each 
ſide were to be guarded, the one by the 
officers of the Dauphin, the other by thoſe 
of the duke: the princes were to meet on 
the middle of the bridge, attended each by 
ten perſons ; and with all theſe ſymptoms of 
jealouſy and diflraſt, to confirm and eſta- 
biiſh their mutual friendſhip. FT 
But vain are all the precautions of a 
man prudence where laws have no place, 
and where all the principles of honour are 
abandoned! Tannegui de Chatel, and o- 
thers of the dauphin's attendants, were zea- 
lous friends of the houſe of Orleans; and 
they reſolved to revenge the murder of the 
late duke by the death of the aſſaſſin: 
they no ſooner entered the rails, than they 
antheathed their lwords, and ruſhed * Fo 
uke 
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dake of Burgundy: his friends, confound- 
ed at this unexpected aſſault, were utterly 
incapable of making any defence; and all 
of them were either ſlain, or taken pri- 
ſoners by the attendants of the dauphin. 
The (tate of affairs was totally changed 
by this event. The Pariſians were exaſ- 
perated at the death of their favourite: 
the courtiers of king Charles entered into 
the ſame. views; and as they had all owed 
their preferment to the late duke, and ap- 
prehended their downfal, if the dauphin 
ſhould recover the adminiſtration of public 
affairs, they were concerned in intereſt to 
defeat the ſucceſs of that prince. | 

The queen, ſtill retaining her unnatural 
batred againſt her ſon, increaſed the public 
odium under which he already laboured, 
and inſpired her huſband with the ſame 
unfavourable ſentiments of his heir and ſuc- 
. 5 Fa) 

But the perſon who purſued. him with 
the moſt implacable rancour, was Philip 
count de Charolois, now duke of Burgun- 
dy, who. thought himſelf bound by every 
tye of honour and of duty, to revenge 
the murder of his father, and to effect the 
ruin of the baſe and perfidious aſſaſſin: and 
amidſt this general tranſport of paſſion, all 
regard to national intereſt and family con- 
55 1 nexion 
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nexions was readily ſacriſiced to the gratifi- 
cation of private animoſity and reſentment. 

* The king of England did not fail to a- 
vail himſelf of the ſpirit of diſcord and diſ- 
ſenſion with Which "tha French court was 
then diſtracted. He had lately Teduced 
Roiien, Pontoiſe, and Giſors: he even 
threatened Paris with a ſiege, and by the 
terror of his arms, had compelled the court 
to retire to 'Troye : and amidſt all theſe 
ſucceſſes he had the pleaſure to find that 
his enemies, inſtead of exerting their joint 
efforts in order to oppoſe his progreſs, were 
ready to eſpouſe his cauſe, and to employ 
him as the inſtrument of wreaking their 
vengeance upon each other. 

A treaty was forthwith concluded at Ar- 
32s between him and the duke of Burgun- 
dy. That prince, without ſtipulating any 
thing for himſelf, except the puniſhment 
of his father's murderers, and the 4 
of his ſiſter with the duke of Bedford, 
willing to facrifice che independence of is 


country to Henry's ambition, and he chear- 


fully complied with every demand which was 

made by the Engliſh monarch. 
la order to complete that r 
treaty, which was to transfer the crown of 
rance to a ſtranger; Henry, attended by 
N. ber the dukes of Clarence and 
. Glouceſter, 
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Glouceſter, repaired to Troye, where he 
was met by the duke of Burgundy.* As 
the one party was readily diſpoſed to agree 
to every 4 that ſhould be made by 
the other, there was no difficulty in adjofe 
ing the articles. e e be 0 
he principal of theſe were, that Henry 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catherine 
without a dower: that he ſhould not in- 
terrupt king Charles in the enjoyment of 
his crown, nor intermeddle with the re- 
yenues of the realm during the life of that 
monarch : that the queen ſhould be allowed 
to preſerve her dignity in the ſame manner 
as formerly : that after the death of Charles, 
the crown of France ſhould devolve upon 
the king of England and his heirs for ever: 
that, on account of the diſorder of king 
Charles, which rendered him incapable of 
managing the reins of government, the 
king of England ſhould aſſume the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, in quality of 
regent, even during the life of his father- 
in-law : that the princes, noblemen, com- 
munities, and burghers of the kingdom, 
ſhould take an oath to the king of Eng- 
land, as regent, promiſing to acknowledge 
him for their ſovereign after the death of 
Charles: that though France and England 
te ed ge mould 
* A. D. 1420. 
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ſhould for ever be united under one king, 
they ſhould retain their ſeveral laws, cul- 
_ toms, and privileges: that Henry ſhould 
join his arms to thoſe of king Charles 
and the duke of Burgundy, in order to 
ſubdue the adherents of Charles the pre- 
tended. dauphin ; that theſe three princes 
ſhould make no peace nor truce with him 
but by common conſent and agreement: 
that the king of France ſhould furniſh 
the king of England with letters patent 
under his great ſeal, as a confirmation and 
ſecurity for the faithful performance of 
theſe articles: that letters of the ſame na- 

ture ſhould be ſigned by the queen, the 
duke of Burgundy, and the peers of the 
realm, in clear and expreſs terms, free 
from all ambiguity or equivocation ; and 
that letters of the ſame import ſhould be 
granted by the king of England, Þ _ 
Theſe articles being fully adjuſted, the 
treaty was ſigned and ratified with the uſual 
formalities, - queen and the duke of Bur- 
gundy acting as proxies for king Charles. 
Henry was ſenſible that he owed theſe 
important advantages to the feuds and ani- 
moſities which now prevailed in the courts 
of France and Burgundy; and that he 
ſhould be in danger of loſing them the mo- 
ment. the French nobility recovered the uſe 
of their reaſon and reflexion, _ 5 
| | MIT >» e, 
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He, therefore, wiſely reſolved to give 
em no time for repentance : he inſtantly 

married the princeſs Catharine : he con- 

duced his father in- law to Paris, of which 
he took immediate poſſeſſion : he . prevailed 
upon the parliament and the three eſtates 
to ratity the treaty of Troye : he aſſiſted 
the duke of Burgundy: in obtaining a ſen- 
tence againſt the murderers of his father: 
and he then turned his arms againſt the 
irfizans of the dauphin, who was no ſooner 
informed of the treaty of Troye, than he 
aſſumed the ſtyle and authority of regent, 
and appealed to God and his ſword for the 
ſupport and defence of his title. 

The firſt place which Henry reduced was 
Sens, which ſubmitted after a faint oppoſi- 
tion. With the lame caſe he ſubdued Mon- 

Sean 
The ſiege of Melun was attended with 

greater difficulty: Barbazan, the governor, 

| . the place with the moſt invincible 
obſtinacy for the ſpace of four months; nor 

did he ſurrender until he was compelled by 

famine, 
Henry promiſed to ſpare the lives of all 

the garriſon, except ſuch as, had been con- 
cerned in the murder of the- late duke of 

Burgundy ; and as Barbazan himſelf was 

ſtrongly ſuſpected of having been one of 

the aſſaſſins, the Es dake inſiſted upon 

s his 


% 
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his immediate puniſhment ; but Henry, who 
admired him for his brave and gallant de- 
fence, interceded in his favour and prevent- 
ed his execution, though he was committed 
to cloſe cuſtody in the Chateau-Galliard, 
where he remained a priſoner for upwards of 
twenty years. E N 
Hleyry's coffers being now almoſt exhauſt- 
eds, he was obliged to make a voyage to 

England, in order to procure a freſh ſupply; 
and, in the mean time, he committed the 
government of Paris to his uncle the duke 
of Exeter.* e HG . 

The Engliſh parliament were ſo much 
charmed with the ſucceſs of his arms, that 
they readily granted him a large ſubſidy 
for the proſecution of the war ; though, at 
the ſame time, they prefented an addreſs to 


his majeſty, in which they obſerved that the 


conqueſt of France would probably be the 
ruin of England, which would be in danger 
| * becoming a province of the former king- 

bog og, 4 e eee 
- Henry aſſured them, that he would never 
allow any of his conqueſts to prove detri- 
mental to his natural ſubjects; and, having 

aſſembled a new army of twenty-four thou- 
ſand archers, and four thouſand horſemen, 
he repaired to Dover, in order to embark 
FFT 5130 34” Ind 
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The city of Paris had remained in a 
ſtate of perfe& tranquillity ever ſince his 
departure; but an unlucky event had hap- 
pened in another part of the kingdom, 
which, quickened his return to the Conti- 
nent. il 19 15 
The captivity of the Scottiſh king, who 
Mill continued a priſoner in England, had 
been of great ſervice to Henry, as, by 
keeping 14 regent in awe, it had ſecured 
the tranquillity of the northern counties. 
But the Scots were no ſooner informed of 
the great and unexpected ſucceſs of Henry's 
arms in France, and the probable proſpect 
of his aſcending the throne of that king- 
dom, than they preſently took the alarm, 
and plainly foreſaw their own. inevitable 
ruin, if, by the junction of the French and 
Engliſh monarchies, they ſhould have to 
contend with the united force of both theſe 
kingdoms, while at preſent they were hardly 
able to defend themſelves againſt the power 
The regent enfertained the ſame appre- 
henſions ; and though he thought it impru- 
dent to declare an open war againſt Eng- 
land, he allowed a body of ſeven thouſand 
Scots, under the conduct of the earl of Bu- 
chan, his ſecond ſon, to be ſent into France 
for the ſervice of the dauphin. Nd 


Henry 


* 


thority. 
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Henry endeavoured to hinder theſe allies 
from performing any effectual ſervice, by car- 
Tying the king of Scots along with him into 
France, and obliging him to ſend orders to 
his countrymen to Aa the party of the 
dauphin; but the earl of Buchan replied, 


that he would obey no commands which 


came from a king in captivity, and that a 


pr while in the hands of his conqueror, 


ad no right to exerciſe the royal au- 


' Thele troops, therefore, fill continued to 


aſſiſt the 'dauphin, and were employed in 
_ oppoſing the progreſs of the duke of Cla- 
Fence-in Anjou. The two armies met at 


Bauge, and, after an obſtinate engagement, 
the Engliſh were defeated ; the duke him- 


ſelf was flain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scot- 


tiſn knight, who commanded a company of 
men at arms; and the earls of Somerſet, 


| Dorſet, and Huntingdon, were taken pri- 


| Swan” COD . 

This was the firſt action which turned 
the ſcale in favour of the dauphin; who, in 
order to engage the Scots more firmly in his 


Intereſt, and reward the bravery and con- 
duct of the earl of Buchan, beſtowed upon 


that nobleman 'the office of conſtable of 
W | | 


But the arrival of the king of England, 


with ſuch a numerous army, was more than 
8 | RENE. ſufficient 
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ſufficient to compenſate for this loſs, - Henry 
entered Paris amidſt the ſhouts and accla- 
mations of the citizens, who now ſeemed to 
be heartily-:reconciled to his govenment ; 
and he immediately led his army to Char. 
tres, which had been long inveſted by the 
VVV 1 
That prince retired on the approach of 
the Engliſh monarch, who ſoon made him- 
ſelf maſter of Dreux, and then laid fiege 
to Meaux zi the defire of the Pariſians, who 
n greatly harraſſed by the garriſon of chat 
place. 29 5 | F | 
- This enterprize employed the. Engliſh 
arms for the ſpace of eight months: the 
baſtard of Vaurus, governor of | Meaux, 
made a moſt brave and obſtinate defence; 
but was at laſt compelled to ſurrender at 
| _ diſcretion, - EET RT 7 | 
| The bravery of this officer was only ex- 
ceeded by his cruelty: he was wont to 
hang, without diſtioction of age or quality, 
| all the Engliſh and Burgundians who fell 
| into his hands; and Henry, highly incenſ- 
; ed at ſuch a barbarous and ſhocking prac- 
- tice, cauſed him to be immediately hanged 
on the ſame tree which he had made the in- 
f ſlrument of his inhuman executionss. 
I ̃ be loſs of this place gave a fatal blow 
5 to the affairs of the dauphin, who Was ſoon 
n after ſtripped of all the other towns which 
t Yb: AV. N he 


n 
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he held in the vrighbourbood of Paris: be 


was driven be 770 the Loire, and bis forces 


were expellei from almoſt all the northern 
kobe Wyo he was even purines into the 
_ ſouth by the united arms cf the En gliſh and 
Prgnndjans, and threatened with Ft] de- 
eſtruQ1on : notwithſtanding the undaunte 
bravery, and Ne fidelity of his 
officers and ſoldiers, he found bimſelf un- 
able. to cope with the enemy in the open 
55 he therefore. reſolved to act on the 
efenſive, and induftriooſly to avoid every 
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is mild; and 51 
overnment, be had ſecured the | grape 
tranquillity of Englanc, : by keeping the 


King of Scots in his euſtody, he prevented 


the TabjeQs of that prince from making any 
incurſions into the northern counties: by 


$M prudent and vigorous. conduct, and by a 


concurrence of favourable circumſtances, he 

Fad, in the ſpace of a few years, made him- 
ſelf maſter of almoſt the whole kingdom of 
France ; and to complete his joy, and ren- 


der his glory as wg, as it wWwas great, his 
queen was delivered of a ſon, Who was cal- 


led by hie father's name; whoſe birth was 


celebrated with as much pomp at Paris as at 


London, 


1 
8 
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London, und who was univerſally confidered 
as the future heir of both monarchies. 
But when Henry had almoſt attained the 
ummit of haiman grandeur, his courſe wi 
Jr d nh by the hand 1 WR and 
his mighty projects vaniſhed into air. 
He was rel with a violent dyſentery, 
| which ſoon reduced him to ſuch a low con- 
dition, that all hopes of his recovery were 
eee 
When he found his end approaching, he 
ſent for the dukes of Bedford and Exeter, 
the earl of Warwick, and all the Engliſh 
noblemen who happened to be near OY 
that they might hear his laſt injunctions. 
* Raifing himſelf in his bed, and accofling 
them with a chearful countenance, he ob- 
ſerved that his reign, though ſhort, = 
been glorious ;, that though his wars 
decaſioned a 


1 


reat deal of bloodſhed, it 
5 mot ju "#4 laid to his charge 

but to that of the French, who would | 
hot agree to reaſonable terms of peace: 
that, for his own part, he beheld the ap- 
roach of death without the lealt concern ; 
but could not help lamenting the fate of the 
prince his ſon, who, being an infant, could 
not finiſh_the work he had ſo happily be- 


| He, therefore, conjured them, in the 
name of God, to preſerve an Leary 
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- fidelity and attachment to the young prince 


Who was born to be their ſovereign ; to 


take particular care of his education, and 
comfort the queen in her affliction: he ex- 
horted them to cultivate the fiiendſhip of 
the duke of Burgundy to detain the pri- 
ſoners who had been taken at Agincourt, 
until his ſon ſhould be capable of manag- 
ing the reins of government; and whate- 
ver accommodation they might think ne- 
ceſſary to make with France, to preſerve to 
the crown of England the free and entire 
fovererghty of Normandy. Finally, he ex- 
preſſed a deſire, that ha duke of Bedford 
might aſſume the adminiſlration of France, 
as regent of England during his ſon's mino- 
5 Hoviog thus delivered his ſentiments con- 
cerning the management of public affairs, 
he next enquired. of his 'phyficians how 
long they thought he could live: at firſt 
they were afraid to give their opinion; 
but finding that he infiſted upon an anſwer, 
one of them kneeled by the bedfide, and, 
with tears in his eyes, declared, that, with- 
out a miracle, two hours would put a pe- 
„ % TT: FEE ET. 

Hle heard this dreadful ſentence with the 


moſt perfect compoſure, and having con- 


fefled his fins, ordered his' chaplains to read 
ul ns came 


and that the duke of Glouceſter might act 


J m ae ces. Ate Da. ] 


PP 
came to that paſſage of the fifty-firſt Pſalm ; 
« build thou the walls of Jeruſalem;“ he, - 
interrupted them, and declared, on the 
word of a dying prince, that it was his 
intention, as. ſoon as he ſhould have re: eſta- 
bliſned the. tranquillity of France, to have 
undertaken a cruſade againſt the infidels in 
FRM + ² . TG al otts 
This exerciſe of devotion, being finiſhed, 
Henry expired on the thirty-firit day of 
Auguſt, and in the thirty- fourth year of biz 
age, after a glorious reign of nine years, 
five months and eleven days. His body 
was brought over to England, and buried 
at Weſtminſter among his anceſtors with a - 
pomp and magnificence becoming the ſplen- 
dour of his reign; and the queen, in order 
to perpetuate the memory of ſuch an illuſ- 
trious conſort, placed upon his tomb. his 
ſtatute of filver as big as the life, which it 
C/ ᷣ r“vxß 
Henry was in ſtature ſomewhat above the 
middle ſize: he had a beautiful counte- 
nance, a long neck, a thin and ſlender bo- 
dy, fine and elegant limbs; and was poſ- 
ſeſſed of a ſurprizing degree. of ſtrength 
and agility, He excelled all his contempo- 
raries in perſonal courage and military 
proweſs. He was hardy, patient, laborious, 
and more capable of enduring the extre- 
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mities of cold, hunger, and fatigue, than 
almoſt: any ſoldier in his 

He was endued with manly eminent Ar. 
tues; and if ve give indulgence to am 
bitlon im a monarch, or rank it, as che 
vulgar are inclined to do, among his vir- 


toes, they were unſtained by any conſider- 
able blemiſh. Religious without ſu rfli- 
tion, juſt without rigour, and complaitant 
with a becoming dignity, he at once en- 
gaged the affeions, 3 and ound the 


128 eſteem of all around him. 


Regulating his own conduct by the laws 
of his country, he took care that all his 
ſubjects ſhould ſquare their adions by the 
fame invariable ſtandard, Not more tena- 
cious of the prerogatives of his crown, than 
tender of the p prvieges of the people, he 

always ved' with His parliament in the 
molt perfect harmony and concord; he ne- 
ver demanded a ſupply which they did not 
readily” give; and never refuſed” to grant 
a yu tiow which they thought proper” to 
er. 
5 ve the chief luſtre of Henry 8 charaGer 
depends upon his warlike achievements-: 
_ his valour was ſuch as no danger could 
ſtartle and no difficulty oppoſe: he ſeems to 
have been bleſſed with à ſelf: taught genius, 
. blazed out at once without the aid of 
„%% ͤĩ 4 


er W _— ” 
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„„ 
inſtruction or experience; and the ſame reſt- 
leſs and active ſpirit, which, during his 
younger years, hurried him into ſome ir- 
regularities, when. at laſt reſtrained and di- 
rected by the maxims of prudence and dif- 
cretion, prompted him to attempt, and en- 
abled him to accowpliſh thoſe great and 
glorious enterprizes, which, at once, charm 
and aftoniſh the reader. 

In a word, were we to ranſack all the 
records of ancient and of modern times, we 
ſhall hardly find a hero, whoſe character 
bears a more ſtriking. reſemblance to that of 
Alexander the great. 


+, Both princes were trained up to arts as 


well as arms, under the inſpection of pa- 


rents who themſelves were perfectly well 


acquainted with both. Their fathers drew 
the happy: omens of their ſons future for- 
tanes, from the excellent diſpoſitions which 
they perceived ia them before they arrived 
to man's eſtate. Alexander derived the 
ſame advantages from the diviſions of 
Greece, which Henry did from the com- 
motions of France. Both of them became 
the protectors of the family which they had 
formerly perſecuted; and each of them 
was ſubdued by the charms of his eremy's s 
daughter. _ 3 
_ Henry reduced many a town more ſtrong. 
and impregnable thad the city of Tyre; 
| but 
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but Alexander never fought a battle ſo glo- 
rious and important, as that of Agincourt, 
Henry had many difliculties to encounter, 
from which Alexander was entirely free: 
the latter had only to contend with the Per- 
ſians and Indians, who were then the moſt 
lazy, luxurious, and effeminate eople in 
the univerſe; but the former had to cope 
with the French, who, at that time, were 
as good ſoldiers as any in Europe, and, ex- 
cept in the uſe of the bow, were, in every 
»oint of military diſcipline, equal to the 
En — .. ĩ ͤ + tf Falcon 
Hut the reſemblance. between theſe two | 
monarchs, appears moſt ſtrongly in the ſor- 
tunes of their families : for though both of 
them, at their death, committed the admi- 
niſtration of their affairs to men of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed abilities; yet both their 
mighty empires were ſoon torn in pieces, 
and the ſceptre ſnatched” from the hands of 
their ſucceſſors, becauſe theſe princes were 
not poſſeſſed of thoſe excellent virtues by 
which their predeceſſors had preſerved their 
authority.“ „%%% ˙ m Ou 
N i an. 
Henry left by his queen, Catharine of France, only 
one ſon, not full nine months old. His widow, ſoon 


after his death, married a Welch gentleman, named | 


Sir Owen Tudor, and ſaid to be ſprung from the an- 
cient princes of that country : ſhe bore him two ſons, 
Edmund and Jaſfer, of whom. the elder was created 
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eatl ef Richmond; the ſecond earl of Pembroke. 


The family of Tudor, which was firſt raiſed to diſtinc- 

tion by this alliance, afterwards aſcended the throne 

of flaglind, SITY Old MH 
The firſt commiſſion of Array, which occurs in the 


Engliſh hifiory, was iſſued in the courſe of this reign. 
The military part of the feudal ſyſtem was now en- 


tirely aboliſhed; , and could no longer ſerve for the 
defence or ſecurity cf the kingdom, For this reaſon, 
when Henry went to France in 1415, he empowered 
certain commiſſioners to take a review of all the free- 
men in each county able to bear arms, to form them 
into companies, and to keep them in a conſtant rea- 
dineſs to oppoſe any attempts that might be made by 
| the enemy. 4 20.1 n ne 
- From the moſt faithful and anthentic accounts it 
appears that the annual revenues of the crown, during 


this feigo, amounted to fifty-fiye thouſand, ſeven hun- 


dred and fourteen pounds, ten ſhillings, and ten. pence. 


This is nearly the lame with the revenues of oy 


III. and the kings of England, in the courſe of 
many years, bad neither beceme more rich or more 
poor. Of this ſum, the ordinary expe nces of the go- 
vernment conſumed KA. rs. they and five; hundred 
and ſeven pounds, ſixteen ſhillings, and ten pence ; 
ſo that the king, for the ſupport of his houſhold' and 
wardrobe, and for defraying the charges of | embaſſies 
and other articles, had only three - thouſand two hun- 
dred and fix pounds and fourteen ſhillings. .. 


From the moſt early times, till the reign of Ed- 
ward III. the denomination of money had never been 


altered, A pound ſterling was ſtill a pound Troy; 


that is, about three pounds of our preſent money, 
That conqueror was firſt obliged to make an innova- 


tion in this article. In the twentieth year of his 
reign, he coined twenty two ſhillings out of a pound 
troyz and in his twenty-ſeventh year, he coined 
twenty-five ſhillings, Henry V. who way likewiſe a 

| | r con- 
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HENRY VI. ſurnamed of 
5 Wives. 


"THE authority of the moſt abſolute mo- 
1  narch is commonly found to expire 
with him. The death of Henry V. was no 
fooner known, than the Engliſh” parliament 
aſſembled, and, without paying any regard 
to the verbal deſtination of the late King. 
they took the liberty of modelling anew the 
whole adminiſtration.” oO oe 
They declined the title of regent, with 
reſpet to England: they appointed the 
duke of Bedford to be protector of the 
kingdom; a title which, in their opinion, 
onveyed the idea of leſs authority: they 
inveſted the duke of Glouceſter with the 
fame; dignity, during the abſence of his 
brother; — in order to confine the power 
of both: theſe princes within proper bounds, 
_ they. nommated à council, without * 
er nee advice 


conqueror, raiſed the value of money fill higher; 
and coined thirty ſhillings from a pound troy: his re- 
venue, therefdre, would be about one hundred and ten 
thouſand' pounds of our preſent money; and, by the 
cheapneſs of proviſions, would be equivalent to above 
three hundred and thirty thouſand pounds, 


4 
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advice and approbation no ſtep of import - 
ance could be taken. 8 
The perſon and education of the infant 
7 were committed to the care of 
nry Beaufort, biſhop. of Wincheſter, bis 
great uncle, and the legitimated ſon of John 
of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter; who, as his 
family could never have any claim to the 
8 Crown, might ſafely, they thought, be en- 
truſted with ſuch an important charge. 
The two princes, the dukes of Bedford 
and Glouceſter, might think themſelves in- 
jured by this plan of government; yet, be- 
ing noblemen who were warmly attached to 
the intereſt of their country, they readily 
agreed to any, meaſure that ſeemed to ſecure 
the tranquillity, of the public; and as they 
| were bent upon the. proſecution of the 
French war, they carefully avoided every 
diſpute that might divert their attention 
ſrom this favourite object. + 85 
8 Charles VI. of France, ſurvived his ſon- 
Jin-law but fifty days; and his death occa- 
ſianed a total revolution in the affairs of 
that. kingdom. Many French noblemen, 
who thought it their duty to obey the king 
without enquiring ſtrictly whether his com- 
mands were conducive: to the intereſt} of 
their. country, now conſidered themſelves as, 
under the ſame; obligations to the dauphin, 
wotwithſtanding the treaty of Troye, Which. 
4 2 Was 


' 
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was merely the effect of fraud and compul- 


fion. | 
The duke of Bedford was too ſagacious 
not to perceive theſe ſentiments of the 
French nobility, and to forefee the conſe- 
quences that muſt naturally reſult from ſuch 
a diſpoſition. „*** 
Accordingly the eyes of Charles were no 
ſooner cloſed, than he proclaimed Henry 
king of France, and aſſumed the title of re- 
gent, purſuant to the will of his late bro- 
ther, He then convoked all the French 
noblemen who eſpouſed the cauſe of young 
Henry, to whom they immediately took an 
oath of allegiance ; and the fame ſecurity 
was exacted from all the towns that were 
under the dominion: of the Engliſh. 
After the concluſion of this ceremony, the 


couneil of France and the city of Paris ſent 


deputies to London, to congratulate the 
young king upon his acceſſion to the thrones 
of both kingdoms ; at the ſame time, they 
were ordered to paſs through the Low Coun- 


tries, and exhort the duke of Burgundy to 


adhere ſteadily to the articles of his alli- 
ance, EE | 
While the duke of Bedford was taking 
theſe prudent meaſures, in order to ſupport 
the intereſt of his young nephew, the dau- 
phin was no leſs active in concerting the 
means of ſtrengthening his own party. 4 
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- He was at Eſplay, an houſe belonging 


to the biſhop of Puy, when he heard of his 
father's death, and he had no ſooner re- 
ceived the mournful tidings, than he cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed king of France, 
and repaired to Poitiers, where he was 
crowned with all the pomp and ſolemnity 
which the ſituation of his affairs would per- 

mit. | yo 

He was maſter of Languedoc, Dauphine, 
Berry, Auvergne, Touraine, part of Sain- 
togne, the town of Rochelle, and Poitou; 
and beſides theſe provinces he looked upon 
Provence, Maine, and Anjou, as countries 

on whoſe fidelity he could depend. 12 
On the other hand, Henry was poſſeſſed 
of Normandy and Guienne, Picardy, Cham- 
pagne, La Brie, the Iſle of France, and the 


City of Paris, beſides the two Burgundies, 


Flanders and Artois, which belonged to the 
duke of Burgundy, his vaſſal and ally. 
Hence it appears, that the war might 
have been carried on in all the provinces 


of France, except Bretagne, which obſerved 


an exact neutrality ; though the ſcene: of 

action was chiefly confined to Picardy, | 
Champagne, La Brie, and the Iſle of France; 
becauſe the Engliſh were deſirous of driving 
the dauphin's garriſons out of theſe pro- 
vinces, before they would attack him on 
the other ſide of the Loire; and it was the 
Bol XV. O intereſt 
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intereſt of Charles to exert. his utmoſt! ef. 
forts in thoſe countries, that bis enemies 
might not be able to carry the war _ 


the more e | 
John V. duke of Bretagne {till dans 


to remain neuter, as well as .his brother- 


Arthur count de Richeindat ; though both 
of them inclined towards the Engliſh. in- 
tereſt. The duke of Burgundy reſolved 10 
_ adhere punQually to the articles of his al- 
' lance, on account of his implacable hatred 
againſt Charles, who had been the princi· 
yes inſtrument of his father's murder. 


Lewis III. duke of Anjou and king of 


Sielly was ſtrongly attached to the intereſt 
of Charles, who had married his ſiſter. 
The count de Foix and his brother ef- 
pouſed the cauſe of Henry ; though they 
ef gie changed their party. 

The houſes of Armagnac and albert bad 
at firſt declared for the Engliſh ; but now 
they altered their ſentiments, and 1 


in the intereſt of Charles. The duke of 
Orleans, and his brother the count de An- 


N were both priſoners in ir e 3 
but Charles was ſupported by their 

and adherents. 

John duke of Alengon, and his brother 


Peter the baſtard, who was eſteemed: one of 


the moſt accompliſhed generals of the age, 


engaged i in the ſame * Jona duke of 
Bourbon 


riends 
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Bourbon, being a priſoner in England, could: 
have no perſonal concern in this quarrel ; 
but his eldeſt fon, the count de Clermont, 
erved an inviolableattachment to Charles, 


for whoſe ſervice he kept all the places be- 


longing to his father. 


_ The principal officers of |; Charles were; 


the Scottiſh earl of Buchan, firſt couſin to 
Foo king of Scotland, and who was 
noured' with the dignity of conſtable of 
France after the battle of Bauge ; the ma- 
reſchals Fayette and Severac, Andrew De- 
laval lord of Loheac, 1000 de Harcourt 
count of Aumale, John de Ja Haye lord of 
Cologne, Culant, who afterwards became 
high admiral, Aymer viſcount of Nar- 
bonne, Pothon de Xaintrailles, Stephen de 
la Hire, called otherwiſe Vignoles, and 
Graville; and laftly, the baſtard of Orle- 
ans, who had juſt begun to diſlinguiſh 
himſelf by his military atchievements. 
The Chief perſonages of his court were, 
firſt the queen, Mary of Anjou. 'a princeſs 
50 left remarkable for the beauty of her 
ee the qualities of her mind 3 
hough Charles, in other reſpects a - vittu- 
dus prince, was fo unaceountable as to ne- 
le” her charms in oder to indulge thims 
IF" in Jefs honourable amours: her mother 


Volante of Arragon queen of Sicily, who | 
was preatly eſteemed ſor her virtue and ca · 
RR „„ pacity : 
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pacity: Tannegui de Chatel was the prin- 
cipal favourite of Charles; be was the aſ- 
ſaſſin of the duke of | Burgundy, and the 
perſon who perſuaded his maſter to have re- 
courſe to that treacherous expedient: Lou- 
vet, preſident of Provence, had the care 
of the finances ; he was a haughty and ava- 
rĩeious miniſter, and always preferred his 
own intereſt to that of his maſter: La Tre- 
mouille, deſcended from à very ancient ſa- 
mily, maintained the third rank at the court 
of Charles; and of inferior note were De 
Giac and Le Camus de Beaulieu, who were 
mere creatures of the preſident Louvet. 
Among the officers and adherents of 
Henry, he that occupied 'the firſt place was 
his uncle the duke of Bedford, regent: of 
France, one of the. moſt accompliſhed 
princes in Europe, whether we conſider him 
as a ſoldier or a ſtateſman. _ . 
' He was aſſiſted in France by the duke of 
Somerſet, the earls of Saliſbury, Warwick, 
and Arundel, Sir John Faftolfe, Talbot, and 
other officers alike diſtinguiſhed. for their 
| perſonal courage and military proweſs. 
Beſides theſe, the duke of Burgundy had. 
three generals, who, as they ſerved the ſame 
intereſt, deſerve to be ranked among the 
Engliſh officers, on account of the noble 
atchievements they performed. Theſe were 
John of Luxembourg, count de Ligny, ſon of 


Valeran 


aan 0 a & „ 


Valeran de Luxembourg conſtable of France-: 
Lafle-Adam,  mareſchal- of France, a bold 
and 8 warriour, who had been 
committed to the Baſtile by Henry V. and 


lately reſtored to liberty by the duke of 


Bedford ; and Toulongeou, commonly call- 
ed the mareſchal of Burgundy. 


ry 


The young king's court in England was 


compoſed of Humphrey duke of Glouceſter, 
Who was equal to his brother Bedford in 
courage and abilities, but greatly inferior 
in temper and moderation : 'Thomas Beau- 
fort duke of Exeter: his brother Henry bi- 
ſhop of - Wincheſter, a prelate of great 
wealth, arrogance, and ambition: their ne- 
phew, the earl of Somerſet: Richard duke 
ot Vork, ſon of Richard earl of Cambridge, 
who was beheaded at Southampton, and 
grandſon of Edmund de Langley, fifth ſon 
of Edward III. a prince who afterwards 
claimed the crown as heir of Mortimer: 
Humphrey earl of Strafford, ſon of Anne 
of Glouceſter, daughter to the unhappy 
duke whom Richard II. cauſed to be mur- 
dered at Calais: Henry earl of Eſſex, ute- 
Tine brother to the earl of Strafford, and 
married to Iſabella ſiſter of the duke of 
York : Ralph Nevil earl of Weſtmoreland, 
allied to the royal family by his marriage 
with Jean Beaufort, filler to the duke af 


Exeter and the biſhop of Wincheſter : Tho- 
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mas Courtney earl of Deuonſhire, married 
to a fiſter of the earl of Somerſet: Henry 
Falbot matched with a ſiſter of the earl of 
Eſtex: Heury Holland earl of Hunting 
don, defeated from an: uterine ſiſter of Rib 
chard II. Henry Pierey earl of Nortbumben- 
land, and John Fitzallen ear oft Arundel 
who! eſpouſed penn of the: houſe of 
a | E 4nd 
After the death of Charles VI. which 
e on the twenty-firſt day of Octo- 
ber, the ſeaſon would not allow the troops 
on either ſide to attempt any enter prize of 
importance, except the ſiege of St. Valery, 
which, after a faint Ts ne = 
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Buff in the county of Guiſe was ike 
3 wiſe ſubdued by the count de Ligny, ge- 
veral of the Burgundians, while Jaque de 
Harcourt and La Hire reduced La Rue in 
Picardy, and Vitry in Champagits,” to the 
dominion. of Charles. 
The duke of Bedford, agreeably to the 
plan which his brother Henry had formed, 
' determined to make himſelf maſler of all 
the places on this ſide the Loire; and while 
he was concerting the means of accom- 
pliſhing this project, Graville, one of the 
officers. of Charles, took Meulan by oy 
on LO n * ry ep iff 0 5 
. A. D. 1423. 
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As this place lay in the W 
oſt Paris, and the reduction of it under his 
eye Was an inſult offered to his arms, he 
refolved* to oper the campaign with the 
— it, which he gecordingiy formed in 

of February. | 

hee ordered the count Auma; an 
eral Stuart, who headed the Seortiſh aux- 
ianes, to march to its relief; but whether 
theſe officers conld not agree about he chief 
command, or thought the attack impracli- 
cable, they wheeled” off bo another-quarter, 
without having undertaken any thing in fa- 

vour of Meulan, wltich Graville ot is 

to- ſurrender on capitulation. 9 

Aſter che recovery of this plies3the f fe- 
ſet out for Amiens, where he had a 

ference with the dukes: of Burgundy and 
Bretagne, which laſt; together with his bre 


ther the count de Richemont, engaged in a 


league and con ſederacy againſt Charles; and 


this alliance was ſtrengthened by a'm 


between Bedford- ande Anne, fiſter of the 
duke of Burgu while the cont de 
Riehemont «ow: d an elder ſiſter of this 


ſkme-prince, who was widow of the dau- 
Phan Lewis. 

The duke of Bederd Tata mech his 
matriage at T'roye, and, in his way to Paris 
With his- young ſponſe; eBuoed! the town of 
Pont - ſur-Seine. Mean while the earl of Sa. 
e liſpury, 
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liſbury, being appointed governor of Cham- 
pagne and Brie, laid ſiege to the ſtrong, 
caſtle of Montaign; and leaving the earl of 
Suffolk 40 conduct the blockade of that for- 
treſs, he ſubdued in perſon the towns of 
Vertus, Seſanne, Epernay, and ſeveral other 
places. N 404 ee 
While he was employed in theſe parts, 
Charles ordered Tannegui de Chatel to 
march to the relief of Montaign; but Sa- 
liſbury, being informed of his deſign,  jgin- 
ed the earl of Suffolk with ſuch expedition, 
that the French general was obliged to de- 
ſiſt from the attempt, and retite into Bur- 
gundy, whither he was quickly followed by 
the Engliſh forces. Saliſbury, finding it 
impoſſible to overtake, the French, laid 
ſiege to Crevant, a ſtrong place, ſituated 
upon the Yonne, about three leagues, from 

Auxerre. | | f 


* - | 


» 


Charles ordered Stuart to draw ſome 
troops from the neighbouring garriſons, 
and, in conjunction with Chatel, to attempt 
the relief of this town. All theſe forces, 
when formed into one body, amounted to 
about ten thouſand men, of which the ma- 


reſchal de Severac, by order of Charles, 


took: the chief command; but, before the 
junction could be effected, Saliſbury had re- 
duced Crevant, and returned to the ſiege of 


- 


1 — 3 
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: hoot the French could not ene the 


toſs; of -Crevant, they reſolved; if poſlible, 


to retake it immediately, and qu he 
marched thither with all expedition. 


The ducheſs dowager of Bur urgundy, who 


was then at Dijon, / commanded the mareſ- 
chal Toulongeou to raiſe the militia and 
Na e of that neighbourhood z and de- 

red the earl of Saliſbury to join them with 
his troops, and erat to ene the 
place. 


That nobleman complied with hes re- 


veſt,” and began bis march for Auxerre, at 
head of fix thouſand choſen men ; there 
being joined by the Burgundians, he di- 
rected his route to Crevant; and the mareſ- 
chal de Severac, being informed of their 
approach, took poſt upon a mountain, from 
whence he could not be caſily diſlodged. 
.: Saliſbury, however, found means to draw 
him from that advantageous. ſituation, oy 
making a feint as if he intended to atta 
him in the rear; and, after ſeveral marches 
and: cooerunnethin, the two armies head 
to an engagement. | 
The French fled almoſt at the firſt 3 
and left the Scots to bear the whole brunt 
of the battle, which they maintained for a 
confiderable time with undaunted courage 
and reſolution ;. but being overpowered by 
ern they. were. at: laſt obliged to * 


09919 
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the field, with the lofi.of twelve hundred 
men, who were either killed ae taken yu 
"Stuart. and Xaintrailles, with abort forty 
officers of diſtinction, ſell into the hands of 
the Engliſh, who, nevertheleſs, did not ob- 
tain a bloodleſs victory; for above faur 
hundred of their beſt mon were ſlain in tha 
action, and among them Sir John Grey, Sir 
William Kalk, Sir Gilbert Haſſel, and Rich- 
ard ap Madock. \- 
The earl of Saliſbury returned with his 
viderlows army to the ſiege of Mon 

the garriſon of which being now red 

twenty men, was obliged to ſurrender ; — 
he ordered the fortifications ta be po 
demoliſhed. wo 0 - 

Being no approbe ve 0 meeting 
with fir wes aſition from 1 * 
French, bo divided bio — with the earl 
of Suffolk, who ſoon reduced the town of 
Macon, while Saliſbury completed the con- 
queſt of Champagne; from whence he 
marched into the Iſle of France, where he 
made himſelf maſter of Coury, and. fame 
other caſtſes. 

Mean while the 5 5 ordered Ralph ds 
Boutiller to inveſt, Crotoy in Pi » ſitu- 
ated on the Somme; oppoſite to St. akery, 
and / commanded by Jaques de: Harcourt, 
Ea after having 2 a brave defence. 
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2 to deliver up t he place by the ft of 

rch, unleſs he ſhould be relieved before 
that time 3 and as Charles made no attempt 
in his favour, he accordingly ſurrendered to 
the duke of Bedford. 


+ Though Charles's nes wh; att 


„he payed the ranſom of Xain- 
trailles, who no obtained his liberty, 
than he found means to take Ham and 
'Guiſe by ſurprize, while La Hire made him. 
felf maſter of Compeigne in the ſame man- 
ner ; but all theſe places were immediately 
recovered; by the troops of the _—_ and 
the duke of Burgund. 

Soon after, Charles roctived a reinforcs 
ment of one thouſand men at arms, and 
five hundred lances, from Philip Maria Viſ- 
conti, duke of Milan; and theſe troops in- 
vading the Bajolois, not only faved the 
town of Bouſſiere from falling into the 
hands of 'Toulongeou, but alſo attacked 
that genera}, who was taken priſoner with 
feven hundred men, whom he had brought 
to take poſſeſſion of the fortreſs, according 


to capitulation ; but he was immediately ex- 
changed ſor Stuart the Scottiſh general, 


who had been taken at Crevant. 
It was not long befoge Charles gained 
ahother advantage, of far greater 1mport- 
ance. John de la Pole, brother to the earl 
of Suftolk, with a body of troops 1 
rom 
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from ſeveral garriſons, had made an incur» 
fron into Anjou, where he reduced the 
ſuburbs of Angers to aſhes," and obtained a 
conſiderable. booty; but, in his return to 
Normandy, he was met by the count d' Au- 
mak; nds the young duke of Alengon, who 
bad collected a ſtrong body of troops to eut off 
his retreat. They overtook him at Graville 
in Je Maine, where, after a deſperate en- 
gement, he was defeated and taken pri- 
oner, and fourteen hundred of ns an ps 
| left dead on the field of battle. $4 
This victory revived the ſpirits of Charles; 
which were greatly depreſſed by the diſaſter 
at Crevant; and what inſpired him with 
freſh s, was the arrival of five thouſand 
men, . whom the earl of. Buchan, about this 
time, brought from Scotland, under the 
command of the earl of Douglas, one of the 
molt accompliſhed generals of the age. 
. Theſe. ſuccours: arrived at Rochelle at a 
very ſeaſonable juncture for Charles, who, 
| pleaſed with this acceſſion of ſtrength, di- 
ſtinguiſhed the Scottiſh officers by very pae- 
ticular marks of favour, 
Dioouglas was created duke of Touraine ; 8 
Stuart was made baron d' Aubigny, and af- 
terwards count d'Evreux; and Charles; to 
ive the Scots a further proof of his confi- 
ence and eſteem, choſe a company of them 


for the guard of his own * l 7 
WE, +: | 5 0 


e Hanne Vi; 26 
To complete the good fortune of Charles, 
the count de Richemont, being offended at 
the conduct of the regent, who had refuſed 
to honour him with the command of the 


army. reſolved to draw off his brother, the 


duke of Britany, from the Engliſh intereſt; 
and, by the interpoſition of the duke of 
Savoy, a truce was concluded between 
Charles and the duke of Burgundy, for the 
Leonnois and Burgundy, which, as well an 
all the other provinces in that quarter, were 
_ greatly diſtreſſed by the interruption of com- 
merce. - Ws 1 17.203 * 
While France was thus expoſed to all the 
miſeries and calamities of a civil war, Eng- 
Mag enjoyed a ſtate of the moſt perfect tran- 
VV „ 
4 The parliament being aſſembled on the 
twentieth day of October, a new council was 
appointed for the government of the realm, 
by the arts and intrigues of the biſhop, of 
Wincheſter, who, having had "ſome" dl re 
with the duke of Glouceſler, raiſed. an op- 
poſition in, parliament, with a view to re- 
ſtrain the power of the protector, by ex- 
tending that of the council, which was ac- 
*cordingly enlarged. _ „ 
This affair being ſettled, the miniſtry ac- 
quainted both houſes with the ſteps they 

bad taken concerning the ranſom of tha 
. Þ F 
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dom, as the r 


Scottiſh king; and the parliament was 
pleaſed to approve of their eedings. 4 


A law was made again the — 


df gold and filver out of the kingdom, ex- 
cept what was abſolutely neceſſary for the pay- 


ment of the king's forces in France; and a 
Tubfidy was granted for the ſupport of the 


war in that country. N 
The duke of Glouceſter, and the council, 
finding that the Scottiſh nation had entirely 
altered their ſentiments fince the death of 
their late regent the duke of Albany; and 
that they diſcovered ſuch a ſtrong attach- 


ment to the French monarch, as ſeemed to 


proceed from a ſpirit of reſentment at the 


_ eaptivity of their own king, reſolyed, in 


good earneſt, to reſtore James to his liber- 

on ſuch terms as ſhould fix him firmly in 
the intereſt of England. as 
The Scots were extremely deſirous of 
ſeeing him reſtored to his throne, and in- 
veſted with the government of. the king- 


| regent Murdoc, the preſent 
duke of Albany, was a weak prince, poſ- 
feſſed of neither reſolution nor authority 
for ſuch an important taſk : ſeveral propo- 


ſals had been made for that purpoſe ; but 
they had hitherto proved abortive, becauſe 


the Engliſh imagined, that, by keeping 
him in their power, they ſhould intimidate 


his 


r 
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M. bsc from taking any ſtep to the re- 
judice of England. N N 
By this time, however, they were con 
8 of their error, and ſaw no method 
ſo likely to diſſolve the alliance between 
France and Scotland, as that of rene 
king _— in terms of friendſhip wi 


En 

. — weee given to the Scottiſh 
commilLondrs to repair to London, to treat 
about their king's deliverance; and the 
biſhops of Durham and Worceſter, the 
earls of Northumberland and Weſtmore« 
land, the lords Nevil, Cornwal, and Cha- 
worth, were appointed as deputies to adjuſt 
the articles. 

They were empowered to agree to the 
enlargement of James, on condition, that 
he ſhould pay forty thouſand marks for the 

of his maintenance during his reſi- 
dence in England; and that he ſhould con- 
ſent to a truce with Henry, during which, 
the two kings ſhould give no aſſiſtance to 
che enemies of each other. : 

They were likewiſe ordered to acquaint | 
the Scottiſh commiſhoners, that this peace 
_— be happily ſtrengthened by a mar- 

between their ſoveteign and ſome 

En gu lady of the blood- royal. 
he firſt conference was held at Vork, 
where the „ agreed 13 

the 
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the terms of the king's releaſe; and in the 
ſecond at London, they ſettled the manner 
in which the money ſhould be paid, toge- 
ther with the quality of the * to de 
given by way of ſecurity. 
There too it was determined chat the * 
of Scotland . ſhould marry Jane of Somer- 
ſet, ſiſter to the duke of that name, and 
neice to the duke of Exeter and biſhop of 
Wiacheſter; and that the Engliſh council 
mould abate ten thouſand marks of the ran- 
ſom by way of a TIEN or the 0p” $ 
a en 

Then the commiſſioners of borb nations 
Egned a truce for ſeven years,” by which 
James engaged to recal his troops from 
France before the month of May following; 
though he could not promiſe that they 
would obey his orders. 

This treaty was confirmed by the parlia- 
ment, which was adjourned to the month 
of January, and James, after a captivity of 
= years, ah hon to his own. king- 

om 

The war in France was fill continued 
with various ſucceſs; and the regent ex- 
erted his utmoſt efforts in order to expel 
the troops of Charles from all the north- 
ern provinces : but in this attempt he met 
with greater difficulties than he at fr ima- 
_m for he Jag no 2 ſubdued a 
place 


ior ' hv ws 6 8 1 $9 % * — 
r PE v5; 
ce by force; than the enemy retook it 


by ſurprize; ſo that his taſk'a red to be 
* rp 7 18 { 1 


equally laborious and ineffectual “ 
While he was engaged in theſe opetati- 


ons, he received advice that Giraut, one 


of the officers of Charles, had reduced Iv- 
4 on the frontiers of Normandy; and as 
this was a place of great importance, he 
1nſtantly repaired thither in order to reco- 
ver it, before the enemy ſhould have time 


do put it in a poſture of defence. 


The fiege was undertaken in the begin- 


ning of July ; and Giraut, unable to hold 


out for any length of time, agreed to ſur- 
render, if not relieved by the fifteenth day 
of Auguſt, ls fn eee, pint 
Charles, apprized of this agreement, de- 


termined to fuccour the place, though at 


the riſk of a battle; and immediately col- 
lected an army in Le Maine, amounting 
to twenty thouſand men, and poſed 

of Scots, French, and Italians. 8 
The command belonged to the earl of 


"Buchan as conftable of France; but he re- 


figned that "honour to his father-in-law, the 


earl of Douglas, whom Charles appointed 


his lieutenant-general for the whole king- 


Or” 
3 e All 


B 


” oh i 
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repired es bis bende op this occaſion 
and on the twelfth day of Auguſt they 


marched.-by.the walls. of Vernueil, whic 


W4 n og Baghlh., 15 
x5, day they came in fight. of, the, re- 


gent's army, which lay encamped before 
8 and was ſo flrongly fortiſſed with deep 
trenches, that Douglas thought it imprudent 
to attack them in that ſituation : he there- 
fore returned to Vernueil, the garriſon of 
which ſarreedered at the firſt ſummons, 
becauſe. they imagined the . Engliſh arm 
was defeated, and the fiege of Iyry railed, 
| according to'the report of the, meſſenger, 
The earl of Saliſbury being informed of 
the enemy's march, joined the regent with 
a body of a thouſand men at arms, and 
two thouſand archers, which increaſed the 
number of the Engliſh to thirteen thouſand 
_ veterans, who were more than a match 
for the like number of any troops in Eu- 
1 was delivered up at the time ap- 
pointed, e to, the capitulation.; and 
the next day the duke of Bedford advanced 


— 


towards Vernueil, in order to force the ene- 
my to an engagement. When he arrived 
within a league of their camp he ſent a he- 
rald with a defiance, and a particular meſ- 


ſage to Douglas, importing that he, was 


come 


unn VI wy 
come to dine with him; to this the other 
replied, that he ſhould be welcpine, 24 

find the cloth ready lad. 
The regent, inſtead of advancing to the 
char pitched upon an advantageous ſpot 
kev che field of — flanked rey a hill, 
2 which he poſted two thouſand "archers; 
and he furniſhed his ſoldiers with ſharp 
Rakes, like thoſe: that were uſed at Agin- 
court, to oppoſe the onſet of the French 
cavalry, among which he knew there was 
a great number of young noblemen, who | 
would not fail to attack him on the 
ground he had. choſen for his own advan» 
tage; nor was he miſtaken in his conjec- 
ture, for the French were as remarkable 
at that period, as they are at preſent, for 

their head - ſtrong impetuoſity in the attacks 

and their, unaccountable propenſity to fly. 

Douglas having ſurveyed the fituation: of 
the Engliſh camp, convoked a council of 
war, and repreſented the great danger of 
beginning the charge, as the duke of Bed 
ford had choſen. his own ground, where 
he could not be attacked without manifeſt 
diſadvantage: he therefore infifled that it 
was their intereſt: to ſtand an. the defenſive, 
and not hazard a battle in which there was 
ſo little probability of ſucceeding, and 
which, if loſt, muſt prove ſo detrimental to 

the ain of his ROY. 1 . 
is 
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This wholeſome" advice, which was ſe⸗ 
conded by the conſtable and all the officers 
of experience, was warmly oppoſed by 
Ay mer: viſcount of Narbonne, who treated 
it as the effect of fear and cowardice, and 
repreſented it as utterly inconſiſtent with 
the glory of France, and the honour of his 
majeſty's arms, which would be ſtained 
with an indelible mark of diſgrace, ſhould 
they decline an engagement, when they 
were ſo much ſuperior to the enemy in 


number. 0 
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Hle was joined by all the young nobility, 
and the council was filled with tumult and 
confuſion: at length, this headſtrong and 
imprudent nobleman ex claimed, Let all 
% who love their ſovereign, follow me;“ 
and, ruſhing from the council, accompanied 
by. thoſe who favoured his opinion, he drew 
up his men in order of battle, and com- 
manded them to advance to the charge 
Douglas and the conſtable finding their 
advice rejected, and their authority deſpiſed, 
reſolved to exert their utmoſt efforts, in or- 
der to ſapport theſe youthful adventurers ; 
or, if that ſhould be impoſſible, to waſh out 
with their own blood the blemiſh which 
had been ſo unjuſtly caſt upon their ho- 
_ Barnett, een 

With this view, they endeavoured to mar- 
mal their troops; hut the viſcount K. Nar- 

Ky. | Onne, 
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bonne, and his aſſociates, had already pro- 
ceeded a conſiderable way, -and the reſt of 
the army ran after them in ſach a tumultu- 
ous manner, that it was impoſſible to re- 
duce them into any kind of order or regu- 
larity, while the two chiefs were hurried 
along with the multitude. © 
Before they came in fight of the Engliſh 
camp, their breath and ſpirits were almoſt 
exhauſted ; and here the generals made an- 
other attempt to form them into ſome kind 
of order, by adviſing them to ſtop, and re- 
crait their ſpirits, before they ſhould begin 

the battle; but they ſtill refuſed to follow 
their advice; and the French and Scots 
ſeemed to vie with each other, in ruſhing 
forward to their own deſtruction, *' 
1 The Italians, being overwhelmed with a 
ſhower of arrows from the Engliſh archers 
that were poſted upon the hill, betook them- 
ſelves to flight in the very beginning of the 
battle; but the French and the Scots charg- 
ed with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that they en- 
tirely diſcomfited one of the wings of the 
Roghſh. +7 + + | 
They even penetrated as far as a barri- 
cade formed in the rear with the waggons of 
the army, behind which was placed a body 
of archers, that received them with a terrible 
diſcharge. eee 


\ | When 
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2 they turned about, in order to 
— i theſe bowmen on the flanks, they 
2 them ſecured by their ſtakes, in ſuch 
2 manner that they could not; poſſibly make 
any impreſſion; while they themſelves were 
fo overwhelmed. by thick and repeated ſhow- 
ers of arrows, that moſt of them were left 
dead upon the ſpot. 

Mean while the main badies of both ar- 
mies maintained the fight with ſuch equal 
courage and obſtinacy, that, for three hours, 
it was impoſſible to determine to which fide 
the victory inclined : at length the Engliſh | 
body of reſerve, which had routed the Ita- 
lian men at arms, fell upon the flank of 
the Scots, and decided 8 fate of the 
battle. 

Dougla 8 and the confladia, ſeeing their 
/ defeat inevitable, ſcorned to ſurvive che dif: 

race, and, ruſhing into the thickeſt of the 
B's ht, fell in the midſt of their enemies. 

91 ſame was the fate of the headſtrong 

Denner Ventadour, e and Ram- 

pillet 

The other general —_ were ſo dan- 
gerouſly wounded, that they could no longer 
command; ſo that the men, being deſtitute 
of their leaders, fought, at random, until 


they were entirely * ith ns 
terrible laughter. | *. 


— 


: 1. 
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The Italians; who had left the field in 
the beginning of the action, hearing that 
the French had gained the victory, returned 
for their ſhare of the booty; but they met 
with ſuch a warm reception from the Eng- 
liſh, that not a man of them would have 
eſcaped alive, had not they been favoured by 
the approaching night, © © 
Five thouſand Scots and French were 
ſlain in this battle, and a great number was 
wounded and taken: among the laſt, were 
the mareſchals Fayette and Gaucour; and 
the young duke' of Alengon, who had be- 
haved with great -bravery, ny found ſtill 
breathing, was cheriſhed with ſuch care by 
the regent, that he recovered of his wounds, 
which were extremely dangerous. 
Nor did the Enpliſh obtain a bloodleſs 
victory: they loſt — ſeventeen hundred 
of their beſt men, who were left dead upon 
the ſpot; and, among them, ſome officers of 
diſtinction. „ | 
Next day the regent laid fiege to Vernueil, 
which, after a faint reſiſtance, ſurrendered on 
eapitulation. In this place the Engliſh found 
all the baggage belonging to the F rench, 
Scottiſh and Italian generals, together with 
the money deſigned for the pay of the ſol- 
diers; and meeting the corpſe of the viſ- 
eount of Narbonne, on the way to inter- 
ment, they ſeized. and hung it on a gib- 
bet, becauſe that nobleman had a principal 
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mare in the murder of abe Auna of Bur- 
| gondy. 

The affairs of Charles were. now. mes 

deſperate ſituation. The flower of his 

| 9 5 and the braveſt of his nobles had 


periſhed in the late battle: he had neither 

money to recruit his army, or to maintain 

the few forces that ſtill remained: far from 

being able to ſupport the pomp and mag- 

nificence of a court, he could not even 

provide a table furniſhed with the ae 
neceſſaries. 5 

5 day Propght him an account of 

fine th reſh loſs or misfortune ; his towns 

ARS 2 for want of. ſyccours and pro- 

viſion : he ſaw his friends expelled from 

all the provinces to the north of the Loire: 

he trembled with the apprehenſion. of be- 

ing ſoon ſtripped of all the terpitories, 

_ ._.-which bad hitherto been -ſubjeQ. to his 

Way: in a word, every. thing ſeemed t 


1% 


| | forebode his zpproaching ruin, when an ac- 
| eident happened, which ſaved him from 
f the jmpending danger, and deprived the 


Engliſh of ſuch an opportunity for finiſhing 


| 

| 

| 

= 

| - _ their conqueſls, as they never afterwards 
l - * " were able to recover. 
| 

| 


11:4 Jaqueline, counteſs of Hainault and Hol- 
land, and heireſs of theſe provipces, had 
married John duke of Brabant, gouſin· ger- 


PAR to the duke af r but as was 
6 a 
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pad been tnorb inſſuenced in this choice by 


the motives of intereſt and convenience 


than thoſe of love and affection, he ſoon 
began to repent of the ungqual match. 

che was a princeſs of great ſpirit and 

extraordinary abilities; the duke of Bra- 

bant was of a weak conſtitution and narrow 

capacity; ſhe was in the vigour of her age; 

he had hardly attained his fifteenth year: 
and, moved by theſe conſiderations, ſhe: re- 
ſolved to break off her marriage with a man 
whom ſhe could neither love or eſteem, 
and with whom, it is probable, nothing 
but the ceremony of wedlock had as yet in- 
The Roman pontiffs were never back - 
ward to grant diſpenſations for this purpoſe, 
when properly ſecured by a round ſum of 
money; but as the princeſs was ſenſible 
that great oppoſition would be made by 
the friends of her huſband, and was ex- 
tremely defirous of obtaining her end, ſhe 
made an "elopement into England, and 
committed herſelf to the protection of the 
duke of Glouceſter. e e 


Tuhat prince, though paſſeſſed of many 


excellent qualities, was naturally of a vio- 
lent and paſſionate diſpoſition; and charm- 
ed by the perſonal beauty of the counteſs, 
and tempted by the proſpect of enjoying 
her rich inheritance, he was ſo imprudent 
as to offer himſelf to her as a huſband. 
Vol. XV. Without 
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Without waiting for a papaldiſpenſation 5 
wirhout attempting to gain the conſent of 
the duke of urgundy, he engaged in a 
contract of marriage with Jaqueline, and 
immediately endeavoured. to uke ren 
of her paternal dominions. 0 
Philip was offended at this unjuſtivable 
meſons: he reſented: the affront offered to 
the duke of Brabant his near relation: he 
was unwilling to have the Engliſ ſettled 
on all fides of him; and he perceived: the 
fatal conſequences that mivifi neceſſarily at- 
tend the unlimited dominion of that nation, 
which, even in its preſent flate, ſcrupled 
not to 1 an ally, from whom they had 
already received ſueh conſiderable — 
and whoſe further aid was er for the 
2 of their deſigns. 


He,, therefore, perſuaded the Juke of | 


Brabant to make reſiſtance : he prevailed 
upon many of. Jaqueline's ſubjects to eſ- 
| wg: --, .cauſe of that prince: he even 

of troops to his ſuccour; and 
as he gr of Glebceſter ſtill perſiſted in 
oy reſolution, a bloody and obſtinate war 
bs hi gt A kindled in che Low-Coun- 


tries. 
Nor was it long defore the quarrel became 


_ perſonal as well as political. Glouceſter 
wrote to the duke of Burgundy, remon- 


* on. raps * We e r that was 


made 
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made to hie ptetenſions; and though his 


letter, in the main, was couched in very 
olite terins, he yet took notice of ſome 
hands; into which Philip had been un- 
wittingly led in the courſe of theſe tranſ- 
actions. This unguarded expreſſion gave 


ted, that be ſhould male à formal re- 
tractation: and mutual challenges and — 
2 3 them 20 this cy 
ca 


The Sake of Bedford, at once. perceived. 
the fatal eſſecs of. Aach an uohappy 


ma, 3 8 


All the troops chat came from Eng/and, 


and were ſo neceſſary for the reduction of 


France, were intercepted by his brother, 
and employed in Holand — Hainault : 


the forces of the duke of Burgundy, upon 


which he likewiſe placed great dependence, 
were diverted by the ſame wars; and beſides 
this double loſs,” he found himſelf in the moſt 
imminent danger of being deprived of that 


ally, from whoſe friendſhip he had — bs 


Fe ſo much advantage, and wh 
graces the late king had commanded —— 
with his dying breath, to cultivate with the 
utmoſt care and afiduity. + 


| He repreſented all theſe particulars to the 


2 of Glouceſter : he attempted to ſoften 
eee of * of Burgund 


oſfence; the duke of Burgundy 'in- 
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he exerted his utmoſt: efforts, in order to 
reconeile theſe princes: but all his good 
offices proved ineffectual; and he plainly 
ſaw, that the violence of his "brother's tem- 
per, was the prineipal thing that prevented 


an accommodation. 


Inſſead, therefore, of improving of the 
victory he had obtained at Vernueil, he 


found himſelf under a neceſſity of returning 


to England, in order, if poſſible, to per- 
ſuade the duke of Glouceſter to compromiſe 


* 


this fatal and unhappy diſpute v9. 


= 
* 


The regent's preſence was likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary for compoſing ſome differences which 
had lately ariſen among the Enghſh miniſtry. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter was a prelate of 
great capacity and experience, but of a 
factious and turbulent diſpoſition ; and, as 
he wanted to raiſe himſelf to the head of 


the government, he had continual quarrels 


with his nephew the protector, whoſe warm 


and vehement temper laid him open to the 


artifice and cunning of the other. 
The duke of Bedford endeavoured to 


effect a reconeiliation between theſe two no- 


blemen; but, finding his own influence in- 
ſufficient for that purpoſe, he perſuaded 


them to ſubmit their diſpute to the deciſion 


of parliament, and, after the matter had 


been fully diſcuſſed, they were both oblig- 


ed to promile, in preſence of that NO 
| | "IF: ody, 


which ſeemed to facilitate an accomodation 


be lawful for her to marry an Engliſh 
nobleman. Glouceſter, thus diſappointed 
in his hopes, eſpouſed another lady of 
_ eubine. 


- Nor could Jaqueline recover the poſſeſſion of 


duke of Burgundy her heir, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould die without children, and had pro- 


nr 8 9 adm 


- treme jealouſy of the Engliſh as proved the 
means of entirely diflalying his ens with 
: that people. 
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body, to bury all their ana in utter 
oblivion.* 

Soon after ſome incidents happened, 


with the duke of Burgundy. _ 

That prince had — a bull from. the 
pope, which not only annulled the contract 
of Jaqueline with the duke of Glouceſter, 
but likewiſe declared, that, even in caſe of 
the duke of Brabant's death. it ſhould never 


inferior rank, who had lived with a 
for ſome time in the charaRer of his 220 


The duke o of Brabant died i in a few years ; 


her dominions, until ſhe had appointed the 


miſed never to many wichen his con- 
But though the affair was concluded ſo 
much to the advantage of Philip, it had yet 
made a diſagreeable impreſſion upon his 
mind, and inſpired him with ſuch an ex- 


1 Abont 


Fo * A, D, 1425, 
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he exerted his utmoſt: efforts, in order to 
reconcile theſe princes: but all his good 
offices proved ineffectual; and he plainly 
ſaw, that the violence of his — tem- 
per, was the Prineipal ie that N 
an accommodation. 
Inſtead, therefore, of improving of the 
victory he had obtained at Vernueil, he 
found himſelf under a neceſſity of returning 
to England, in order, if poſſible, to per- 
ſuade the duke of Glouceſter to RT 
this fatal and unhapp» diſputeꝰY » 
The regent's preſence was likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary for compoſing ſome differences q hich 
had lately ariſen among the Engliſh miniſtry. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter was a prelate of 
great "capacity and experience,” but of a 
factious and turbulent diſpoſition ; and, as 
he wanted to raiſe himſelf to the head of 
the government, he had continual quarrels 
with his nephew the protector, whoſe warm 
and vehement temper laid him open to the 
artifice and cunning of the other. | 
The duke of Bedford endeavoured to 
effect a reconeiliation between theſe two no- 
blemen; but, finding his own influence in- 
: ſofficient” for that purpoſe, he perſuaded 
them to ſubmit their _ ute to the deciſion 
of parliament, and, after the matter had 
been fully diſcuſſed, they were both oblig- 
ed to — in en of that reſpectable 


body, 


tors bury al thei quancs. in utter 
oblivion.“ 


Soon after ſome./ incidents happoved, 
which ſeemed' to facilitate an accomodation 
with the duke of Burgundy. . 

That prince had — a bull from the 
pope, which not only annulled the contract 
of 1 with the duke of Glouceſter, 
but likewiſe declared, that, even in caſe of 
the duke of Brabant's death, it ſhould never 

de lawful for her to marry an Engliſh 
, nobleman, Glouceſter, thus diſappointed 
in his hopes, eſpouſed another lady of 
inferior rank, who had lived with — 
for ſome time in the character of his en- 
cubine. 

The duke of Brabant died i in a few years; 

nor could Jaqueline recover the poſſeſſion of 
her dominions, until ſhe had appointed the 
duke of Burgundy her heir, in caſe ſhe 
ſhould die vc wg children, and had pro- 
ny never to many without. his con- 

nt. g 403 74 

But though the affair was concluded fo 
mach to the advantage of Philip, it had yet 
made à diſagreeable impreſſion upon his 
mind, and inſpired him with ſuch an ex- 

treme jealouſy of the Engliſh as proved the 
means of entirely * his Aan with 


that hs 
EF; a » About 
6 A. D. 1425. ; 
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About the ſame period, the duke of Brit- 
tany began to detach himſelf from his con- 
nection with England. His brother, the 
count of Richemont, though nearly allied 
by marriage to the dukes of Burgundy and 
Bedford, was ſtrongly prejudiced jn- favour 
of the French monarch ;- and he, therefore, 
lent a willing ear to every propoſal that was 
made by Charles for procuring his friend- 
© ſhip. reo 1 TR9534 8.3165 . 
The office of conſtable, lately become 
vacant by the death of the earl of Buchan, 
was offered to him; and as his ambirious 
temper led him to aſpire to the command 
of armies, which he had never been able 
to obtain from the duke of Bedford, he 
not only accepted the poſt, but even en- 
gaged his brother in an alliance with 
Sach was the ſituation of affairs when the 
regent arrived in France, after having been 
eight months abſent.“ The duke of Bur- 
gundy was highly offended. The duke of 
f Ra had contracted a private alliance 
with Charles, to whom he had even ſwore 
fealty for his dutchy. The French had, in 
ſome meaſure, recovered ſrom the late con- 
ſternation into which they had been thrown 
by their many loſſes and. misfortunes; 2 


2 
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their ſpirits were ſtill father revived; by an 
Incident which happened at this juncture. 
The carl of arwick, who commanded 
the Engliſh forces in the regent's abſence, 
had inveſted Montargis with a ſmall army of 
thtee thouſand men; and the place was re- 
duced to the laſt extremity, when the Baſt- 
f let of Orleans arne to march to 105 re- 
This 1 who v was » natural ſon to the 
late duke of Orleans, and who afterwards 
became ſo famous under the title of the 
count de Dunois, ventured to approach the 
ous camp with a body of no more than 
ſixteen hundred men; and with theſe he 
made ſuch a furious attack upon the enemy, 
that he not only forced his way into the 
place, but even gave ſuch a ſevere blow to 
the Engliſh, as obliged the earl of War- 
wiek to abandon the fiege. This was the 
firſt action which diſcovered, the military ge- 
nijus of Dunois, and laid the foundation of 
that high m which he Ru at- 
ry tained. 
But the regent, en after his axrivg), © 
_ reſtored the "honour of the Engliſh arms 
by an important enterprize, which he wiſely 
1 and happily accompliſned. 
Having 3 aſſembled a numerqus 
army on the frontiers of Brittany, he fell 
ſo unexpeRedly into that province, _ 
: the 
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the duke, unable to oppoſe his progreſs, 
was glad to comply with all the terms which 
the other thought proper to preſeribe.“ 
He renounced his alliance with Charles; 
he promifed to adhere to the treaty of 
Troye; he owned the duke of Bedford for 
regent of France; he engaged to ſwear 
fealty to king Henry for his territories ; 
and the regent having thus delivered himſelf 
"from a dangerous enemy, who lay behind 
him, determined to attempt an undertak- 
ing, which, if crowned with ſuceeſs, would 
give a fatal blow to the affairs of Charles, 
and pave the way for the final reduction of 
T. 23% 1505 | ; 
Phe city of Orleans was ſo ſituated be- 
tween the provinces that were ſubje& to 
Henry, and thoſe which owned the ſway 
of Charles, that it opened an eaſy: paſſage 
into either; and as the regent. was reſolved 
to puſh the war into the ſouthern countries, 
he found it neceſſary to make himſelf maſ- 
ter of this place, which, on account of its 
ſituation, was become the moſt important 
of any in the kingdonmn . 
He committed the conduct of the ſiege 
to the earl of Saliſbury, who had lately ar- 
rived from England with a body of fix 
thouſand men, and was juſtly efteemed _ 


* 
© + 
12 ab 


* A, D. 1427, ; 
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of the beſt officers of the age. Saliſbury, 
_ croffing the Loire, reduced a number of 
ſmall fortreſſes which lay on that fide of Or- 
leans; and the French king, who eaſily gueſſ- 
ed his intention, exerted his utmoſt endea- 
vours in order to furniſn the city with ſuch 
a garriſon as might enable it to make a vi- 
gorous defence. R 
The count de Gaucour, a nobleman of 
great courage and conduct, was appointed 
governor: many officers of diſtinction threw 
themſelves into the place; the troops Which 
they brought with them, were accuſtomed 
to war, and familiar with danger; and even 
the citizens, who had acquired a military 
turn by the long continuance. of hoſtilities, 
were extremely well qualified to aſſiſt the 
regular | forces in their own defence. The 
eyes of all Europe were fixed upon this im- 
portant object, as it was commonly imagin- 
ed that the French would exert their utmoſt 
efforts in ſupporting the rights of their 
king. and the independency of their king. 
%%% nd S187 Fen) rr 
The earl of Saliſbury, having made him- 
ſelf maſter of all the caſtles in the neigh- 
bourhood, at laſt fat down before Orleans, 
with a body of ten thouſand men; but, as 
even this army was not ſufficient to mas * 
1 5 
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fo large a city, which commanded a bridge 
over the Loire, he opened his trenches on 
the buch ſide, towards Sologne, leaving the 
other, towards the Beauſſe, mae, 3 05 jo 

the enemy. 
ile frſt attacked the fortifications which 
| defended the entry to the bridge; and, aſter 
a brave reſiſtance, he carried ſeveral of them; 
but he himſelf was killed by a cannon: ball, 

while he ſtood. at a window Og the 
f poſture of the enemy. 
His death, however, did not in tha leaſt 
interrupt the ſiege, which was carried on 
with the ſame vigour under the direction of 
the earl of Suffolk, aſſiſted by the famous 
Talbot, one of the moſt accompliſned e 
; rals which that age produced. 

Four months had already been ſpent in 
l ſallies and attacks, when the re- 
ent ordered 2 convoy of ſalt . fiſi to be ſent 
12 Paris, for the uſe of the befiegers in 
Lent, eſcorted by a detachment of two 
thouſand five hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Sir 1585 Faſtolfe, an officer of 
great valour an experience. Fu 7 
Charles, being -appriſed of the day: on 
which he pod to ſet out, ordered the 


count de Clermont to attack him with four 
Nn men on che * to Orleans; and 
that 


A. D. 1429, 
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mat nobleman executed his orders on the 
twelfth day 95 ene at We 97 
Denis. 

Faſtolfe, being informed f their: 2 
proach, poſted his men behind a barricade 
of waggons, where they withſtood the firſt 
attack of the enemy, who charged them 
with their uſual impetuoſity; but, far from 
being able to break through the entrench · 
ment, they met with ſuch a warm reception 
that they were thrown into confuſion; and 
the Engliſh commander, obſerving their diſ- 
order, cauſed openings to be made in the 
barricade, through which his men attack - 
ed the enemy —— they could recover 
their ranks, and defeated them with grout 
ſlaughter. 

In this action, Aich was ; edifice hs bat- 
tle of Herrings, 'one hundred and twenty 
noblemen and officers of diſtinction loſt their 
lives, beſides a great number of common 
men ; but the baftard of Orleans, who had. 
joined Clermont on this occaſion, retreated 
to the town, with four hundred men, in 
good order. * 

Charles was ſo diſcouraged by this dit. 
aſter, that he began to give over all hopes 
of ever being able to retrieve his ruined 
fortunes ; but, that he might neglect no ex- 
era which might contribute to the pre- 

vation of Orleans, he {ent — 

e 
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at Paris, to propoſe that the city 
might be ſequeſtered in the hands of the 
duke of Burgundy, until the war ſhould” be 
ame 75 
This propoſal being rejuftel by the duke 
of Bedford, the king had actually reſolved 
to lay aſide all thoughts of further oppoſi- 
tion, and retire into Dauphine, When his 
affairs were reſtored bps a very ſurpriſing 
revolution. 

In the village of — near Vaucou- 
hs on the borders of Lorraine, there 
lived a country girl of twenty-ſeven years of 
age, named Joan of Arc, who was ſervant 
in a ſmall inn, and who, in that capacity, 
had been wont to take care of the horſes, 
to ride them without ſaddle to the wateringe 
place, a and to perform other offices, which, 
in larger inns, are commonly executed by 
the men ſervants _ 

The girl was of an unblemiſhed * 
ter, and had not hitherto been diſtinguiſhed 
for any particularity of behaviour; whether 
that ſhe had met with no opportunity to 
diſplay her genius, or that the unſkilful eyes 
_ of thoſe who converſed with her, had not 
_— able to diſcover her eee _ 
ities. ' 

It is . to thinks, that the preſent 
fituation of France would engage the atten- 
tron even of the meanel} perſous, and would 
. wo become 


ecome 4 222 Te converſation. 
A yang prince, expelled his native throne, 
hy the rebellion of his ou ſubjetts and by 
_ the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to ex- 


cite the compaſſion of all his people, Whoſe 


hearts were unbiaſſed by faction; and the 


peculiar character of Charles, who was 


young, handſome, agreeable, and amourous, 
ſtrongly recommended him to the love and 
affection of the female ſen. 

The ſiege of Orleans, the ſucceſs of the 
Engliſh arms before that place, the extre- 
mity to which the garriſon and inhabitants 
were reduced, and the great importance of 
preſerving the city and its brave defenders, 
had attradted the attention of all the world; 
and Joan, / inſpired by the general ſenti- 


ment, was ſeized with a wild deſire of bring- 


ing aſſiſtance to her ſovereign in his pre- 
Her young and tender mind, brooding night 


and day over this favourite object, miſtook 
the warmth of her own 1 for the im- 
p 


les of - heavenly inſpirations; and ſhe 
1magined,. that ſhe ſaw viſions and heard 
voices, exhorting her to reſtore the inde- 


pendence of the French monarchy, and clear 


the kingdom of foreign invaders, | © © 
Naturally bold ind intrepid, ſhe never 


_ conſidered the many dangers and difficulties 
the might have to encounter in the accom- 
Ver. XV. R pliſhment 
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— ment of this project and, 
rſelf to be deſtined by heaven to this ink. 
portant office, ſhe throw aſide that baſhfak 
neſs and timidity, whieh is ſo natural: to her 
| ſex, her years, and her low ſt ation. 

She repaired to Vaucouleurs, and ad 
drefled herſelf to Baudricourt, the governor 
23 place; ſhe acquainted. him with her 
Inſpirations and intentions; and 1 
him not to deſpiſe the voice of God 
ſpoke through her, but to ſecond thoſe 
heavenly revelations, which prompted hei 
to attempt this glorious. undertaking. 
The governour conſidered this declarati- 
on as the effect of a diſtempered brain; 
but being deſirous to know of what ma- 
terials the female adventurer was compoſed, 
he turned her over to ſome young gentles 
men, Who put her virtue to a very ſevere 
proof. But Joan baffled all their attempts, 
and like fire from the furnace, came forth 
from this trial more pure and uaſullied than 
ever. 

Baudricourt, informed of this. ln. 
Anse, began to alter his mind, and after 
ſeveral conferences with the maid, he thought 
he could perceive ſomethin extraordinary 

in her manner, and refolved to ſend her to 
court : accordingly he afligned her a certain 
number of attendants who conducted her 
to Charles, who then reſided at Chinon. 3 
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-"If Jean's charaRer had appeared ps: 
and unace6untable to Baudricourt, te 
Charles and his courtiers it ſeemed to be 
nenten ſupernatural' and divine. It is 
Ae that ſhe was no ſooner admitted 
royal pteſence' than ſhe knew the 
though ſhe had never ſeen him be- 
7 and though he had laid aſide every 
ing in his dreſs and apparel, that could 
render bim remarkable: that ſhe offered 
bim, in the name of the ſupreme Creator, 
to raiſe: the fiege of Orleans, and conduct 
Alma *40 Rd te be chere crowned and 
lanointed; and on his expreſſiug ſome 


Joubts of the truth of her miſfion, ex- 


plained to him, before ſome ſworn witneſſes, 
* ſecret, Which was unknown to all the 
World but herſelf, and which ſhe could not 
2 ibly have found out but by divine reve- 
ation: and that ſhe demanded, as the 1 in- 


ſrument of her future victories, a particu- 


lar ſword, which lay in the church of St. 
"Catharine de Fierbols, and which, though 
ſhe had never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed by ſuch 
a number of circumſtances as plaily proved 
Hoy! ſupernatural knowledge. 

Certain it is, that all theſe miraculous 
Ales wow induftriouſly propagated in or- 
der to impoſe upon the vulgar; but as Joan 
Il W two TY at Vaucouleurs, it 3s, 


« & ,* 45 
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natural to think the whole was a plot con- 
certed between her and the court. 
Charles was too ſagacious not to perceive 
the great uſe that might be made of ſach 
an uncommon engine in order to rettieve 
his ruined affairs, and he therefore reſolved 
to try the experiment. But as it was of 
the laſt importance to conceal the cheat 
from the public, the more he was inclined 
to promote the illuſion, the more ſcruples 
hepmtended.: of io mp 3 nt td 
An aſſembly of grave doctors and The- 
ologians were ordered to examine the miſ- 
ſion of Joan with the utmoſt accuracy; and 
they pronounced it divine and ſupernatural. 
She was ſent to. the parliament, which was 
then held at Poitiers; and ſhe was careful- 
ly interrogated before that aſſembly: tbe 
preſident | and counſellors, who were for- 
. merly perſuaded of her; impoſture, were 
now. as fully convinced of her inſpiration.” 
Atſter thele neceſſary precautions had been 
taken, and the minds of the vulgar were 
wrought up to a conviction of the truth of 
Joan's miffion, her requeſts were at laſt 
granted; ſhe was armed cap- a- pĩẽ, mount- 
ed on a fine ſteed, and in that military | 
garb was ſhewn to the whole people. Her 
Goal in managing her horſe, though ac- 
quired in her former employment, was con- 
| tidered as a freſh proof of her heavenly 
| 8 miſſion; 
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miſſion; and ſbe was received with ſhouts 
of joy and nn by all * . 
"Pp . 

Her former, logs Tl was even denied: 
5 the was no longer the ſervant-of an inn; 


FEE 


ſhe. was now metamorphoſed into à ſhep- 0 
 herdeſs, an employment much more er- i 
"oP to the imagination. 1 


To render her ſtill more the object of | 9 

. pablic admiration, near ten years were ſub- 4 
; firaQed from her age; and thus all the ſen- 4 
timents of love — gallantry were happily 7 


added to thoſe of enthuſiaſm, in onder to * 
pPrepoſſeſs the people in her favour. | At 
When the extraordinary engine was bas 
prepared, it was reſolved to try its forte bo. 
upon the enemy. Joan was ſent 10 Blois, Fs 
where a large convoy of proviſions was got * 
ready for the relief of Orleans, and an ar- 9 
my of ten thouſand men was aſſembled un- . 
der the conduct of the mareſchal 4 Seve- * 
b rac in order to eſcort it. | |: 
She commanded the ſoldiers to make K 
j confeſſion before they began their march! 
c _ the cleared the camp of all women of bad i 
p fame: ſhe held in her hands a conſecrated = 
Y | - ftandard, which repreſented the Supreme 5 
r Being, graſpi ing the globe of the earth, and „ 
— encompaſſe with fleurs-de-lis: and he. in- 7 
1 ſiſted, by virtue of her prophetic ſpirit, that k 
y the convoy ſhould my Orleans on he, mw * 
5 | | 3 ; 
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of Beaoſſe; but the count de Dunois, who 
ht it -moxe prudent to adhere to the 
rules of the military art, than to her inſpi- 
rations, ordered it to approach by the other 
ſide of the river, where he knew the weak - 
J eſt- part of the Engliſh-army was poſted.” 
: Before her departure from Blois, Ge 
| _ wrote a letter to the regent and the Eng- 
liſh generals, commanding them in the name 
of the omnipotent Creator, by whom ſhe 
was commiſſioned, immediately to abandon 
the ſiege and to quit France ; and threat- 
ening them, in caſe of refuſal, with the 
ſeyereſt marks of the Divine diſpleaſure. 7 

The Engliſh received theſe menaces with 
cis cowvenipt,; which, in their opinion, they 
deſerved; and ſaid, that the French g king 
was now indeed reduced to a ſorry paſs, 
when he was obliged to have recourſe to a 
fool and a lunatic for his ſaſety. But they 
ſoon found that this fool would be of more 
ſervice to the re: eſtabliſhment of his affairs 
than they at firſt-imagined. 

When the convoy approscbed Orloutss, 
the garriſon made a {ally in order to ifa- 
vour its entrance; and after a long and de- 
ſperate engagement, the - Engliſh were 
worſted, and * entered the city, amidſt 
the ſhouts and acclamations of the people, 
who were now fully ien of r Hea- 
Wa miſſien. 

| That 
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ee you might not be ſuffered to 1 
'g60l, ſhe on the fourth day of May, aſſaulted 1 
che bort of St. Loup, which was one of thoſe 1 
Which the Engliſh built for the blockade nl 
the place; and, after an obſlinate diſpute 5 
-of Hour hours, took it ſword in band, a- 4 
Ker a garriſon of twelve hundred men, 3 


„ en of whom were left dead — 4 
he ſpot. e 
In two days Adder, the attacked the fore 
of St.-John, where ſhe met with little or no 
ppoſition, the'Engliſh having almoſt aban- by 
doned it before her approach. She then 1 
ded againſt the fort of London, whieh i 
3% the ſtrongeſt of the whole number, and 
took it by aſſault, after a very deſperate en- 4 


—_ r an or 
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gagement. | 
'\ Encouraged by this Wesel ſhe led wer o 
troops direQly againſt the fort of Tour- * 
nelles; but, as the night was now approach- * 
ing, ſhe was obliged to delay the attack till 9 
next morning, when ſhe began the affault, 3p 


which laſted fourteen hours without inter- by 
"miſſion. The French were repulſed-four ſe- 1 
veral times, and as often returned to the 4 
_ Charge, under the conduct of Joan of Arc, # 


Who, though ſhe was wounded in the neck bo 
þ Wich an arrow, continued to fight with ſar- i 


- prizing intrepidity: at length the fort was 7 
taken, and En of the e put = 


"Y 
7 
Such * 


0 the ſword. 
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Such a ſeries of misfortunes filled the 
Engliſh with terror and conſternation. The' 
they could not believe the divinity of Joan's 
miſſion, they were perſuaded that ſhe was 
aſſiſted by ſome ſupernatural power, and 
therefore imagined, that ſhe was an inſtru- 
ment of the devil. Mich K ales 
The common ſoldiers were ſtruck with an 
unaccountable panic, and trembled at the 
very apprehenſion of being led againſt this 
terrible inchantreſs; and the earl of Suffolk, 
finding it impoſſible to carry on the opera- 
tions of the ſiege, abandoned the enterprize, 
after having lain before the place for up- 
Wards of ſeven months. as. 
_ , Even the general officers ſeemed to be 
ſtupified with terror; for, inſtead of kee 
ing their forces together in a body, bl | 
they ſhould have recovered from their a- 
mazement, they diſtributed great part of 
them into places near the Loire, which they 
had ſubdued before they laid ſiege to Or- 
leans, and retired with the reſt to a great 
diſtance: ſo that the enemy had an oppor- 
tunity to reduce the, towns and caſtles which 
they had thus garriſons]]]]. 
Luhe earl of. Suffolk ſeems to have been 
infected with the general panic; for he had 
been ſo imprudent. as to throw himſelf, 
with four hundred men only, into Gergeau, 
where he was obliged to ſurrender at diſ- 
121725 cretion; 
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*crction 3. and all the: other places, bt Bau- 


gency, were again ſubjected to the domi- 
nion of Charles, Who now determined to 


go and be crowned at Rheims, though that ä 

N ſtill in the poſſeſſion of the Eng- 1 
This enterprize, however, he would not at- 1 
tempt, until he ſhould have reduced Baugen- Fi. 
cy, which he immediately beſieged ; and while x 
he was engaged in this undertaking,” he was i | 
Joined by the conſtable de Richemont, who, | | 
being informed of his ſucceſs, laid aſide his 
reſentment, and aſſembled a body of twelve | 
hundred horſe, and as many thouſand: in- 
fantry, in Bretagne, for his ſervice. . . 


The place being taken, Charles, by the 
advice of his council, advanced into Beauce, 
againſt the remainder of the Engliſh army, 
cConſiſting of abqut ſix thouſand men, en- 
camped near Patay, under the conduct of 
Talbot, ho had ſucceeded to the com- 
mand after the captivity of Suffolk. The 
French attacked them with ſuch impetu- 
oſity, that the greater part of them fled with 
the utmoſt precipitation; and Sir John Faſ- 
tolfe was hurried away in the midſt of che 
Erbe TTY 
The lords Talbot, Scales, and Hunger- 
ford, maintained the fight with great bra- 
2 until, being overpowered by numbers, 
and 
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two thouſand of their men cut in 
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| n were "obliged to yield ta the 
tune of the day, and were taken pri- 
Toners, together with Sir Thomas Remp- 
ſow, and other officers of diſtiuction 
Soon after, Charles made himſclf maſler 
1 Jenville, a ſtrong place in the neighbour- 
Hood of Patay; and all the caffles, that Held 
for Henry about Orleans, were \abandoned 
* the Engliſh, who retired to Paris. 
This ſeries of ſucceſs on the part of che 
French, and of mis fortunes on the 
the Euglich, had fo much altered the flats 
of affairs, that the duke of Bed ford was 
_ obliged to confine himſelf within the 
walls of Paris; while Charles was eve- 


Ty day. gaining. "ſome freſh acceſtion of : 


: N 


-Atjow and king of Sicily, joined him wvith 
a ſtrong body ot troops, and ſome excellent 
officers, whom he had brought back from 
Italy, where he had been making a cam- 
Paign'; fo that When he muſtered his army 
at Gien, it amounted to fifteen thouſand 
fighting. men, five of Which he ſent of in 
awo detachments ; _ under ithe. conſtable, 
to attempt the reduction of Normandy; 
and the Vide to [make an incurſion into 
 Guenne, under che N a me count 
drFerdrias. e 190g BY 115 
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„Obarles himſelf, vat the head of the re- 


maining ten thouſand, directed bis march 
towards Rheims; and, in his way, made 
hamſelf- maſter of all the places of any im- 
portabee. Troye and: Chalons ſurrendered: 
at the firſt ſummons, while the inhabitants 


of Auxerre engaged to follow the example 


of the principal towns of Champagne 
The citizens of Rheims were no ſooner 
informed of the king's approach, than they 
expelled the Engliſ garriſon, and ſent de- 
pinties with their keys to bis majeſty, who 


entered the place in triumph, and was con- 
ſecrated with great folemnity. When the 
ceremony was finiſhed, the Maid of Orleans 
defired leave to retire, affirming that the. 
bad nom accompliſhed the defign. of ber 


miſſion; but the king was unwilling to part 
with his benefactreſs; and ſhe was at laſt 


During 


vival of the quarrel between the duke of 


3 Glouceſter and the biſhop of Wincheſler, 
| who had lately obtained a cardinal's bat. 
The behaviour of this prelate, naturally 


roud and inſolent, was become altogether. 


intolerable, ſince the acquiſition of his new 
dignity; and the duke of Glouceſter, in or- 
der to humble his pride, would not permit 
him to officiate at the feſtival of St. George, 


patron 


perſuaded to remain with his majeſty. 
theſe tranſactions in France, the 
court of England was embroiled by a re- 
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patron of the order of the 
—— of the order, ro ang of biſhop'of 
moeheſter; 57 inn ; sel tn 
The duke alledged, chat be could not 
perform the functions of cardinal and bi- 
ſhop, without an expreſs licence from his 
majeſty; and, as the council were of the 
ſame opinion, two noblemen were ordered 
to acqbaint him, that he could not n. 
biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Next day he appeared in dee ae 
demanded the reaſon why he was deprived 
of his right; but the and told him, that 
ſuch an extenſive power, in the hands of a 
ſubject, would prove prejudicial to the pre- 
rogative of the crown; and they were there- 
fore determined to c in 7 2 veſolu- 
tion. a | 
This diſappointment was "extremely dit. 
agreeable to the cardinal, as it ſhewed the 
weakneſs of his own intereſt, and the 
greatneſs of that of his enemy; but he 
| was ſoon conſoled for the diſgrace, by a 
bull from the pope, appointing him his 
legate in Germany, ws, general of a cru- 


ſade againſt the Bohemian heretics, who 
were known by the name of Huſſites. 
He had no ſooner obtained this commilſ- 
| fon, than he applied to the council for 
leave to raiſe a body of five hundred lances, 
and as many thouſand archers, for that ex-- 
| pedition; 


Hr MI. 20g 
granted 


ade 7 and his demand being 
under cextain limitations, he began his le- 
vies with E. diiigence and ſucceſ. 

Mean ile, the news of the battle of 
Patay arriving in England, the council iſ- 
ſued immediate orders for raifing a new 
army under the command of Sir John Rad- 
cliff; but the people were ſo fully con- 
vinced that the Maid of Orleans was in 
compact with the deril, that they abſolutely 
refuſed to go and fight againſt that infernal 


being, whoſe power they believed to be an 


overmatch for any human force. 

©: Phe council was therefore obliged to — f 
a new agreement with the cardinal, who 
engaged ro ſerve with his troops in France, 
under the duke of Bedford, till the end 


of December, provided they would not be 


ple ed in any ſiege. 
In a few days after this agreement; JET 


ter King at arms arrived with letters from 


the regent, entreating the council to ſend 
over a re- inforcement with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, and defiring, in the name of the 
Fariſians, that the king might come over 
to France and be. conſecrated in the ca- 
N 

The council were fully ſatisfied of the 
propriety of this meaſure, as Henry was 
now in the cighth year of his ade; but, 
A e K. XV. 8 | at 


o 
— —— eee cove. 
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at the ſame time, they teſolyed chat he 
ſhould firſt be crowned king of England. 
This ceremony was accordingly performs 


ed on the ſixth day of November; and 


then the parliament which was convoked o 


the occafion, ordained that the dignity of 


protector ſhould be: aboliſhed, | as inconſiſt- 
ent with the majeſty of a crowned head, 
and that the duke of Glouceſter ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the king's firſt 

OST: C 
While the Engliſh council were making 


. Preparations for the king's voyage, the duke 


of Bedford repaired to Picardy, where he 
intended to wait for the ſuccours from Eng- 
land; and Charles, in the mean time, made 


himſelf maſter of Soiſſons, Provins, Chateau · 


Thierry, Creſſi, and ſeveral other places. 

The regent, being at length joined by 
the troops belonging to the cardinal, di- 
rected his march towards Creſſi, in hopes 


of bringing the enemy to an engagement; 


and, in a few days, the two armies came 
in fight of each other in a large plain, where. 


| Bedford, who had few horſe, pitched upon 
an advantageous. ground, hoping that the 


French, with their uſual impetuoſity, would 
attack him at all adventures. | 
But for once be was deceived in his ex- 


pectation. Charles, grown wiſe by his paſt: 
masfortunes, forbore to attack him in his 


intrench- 
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itrenchments; but after wane. Ag 
endeavoured to draw the Engliſh From 


their: advantageous poſture, he * d 
in order to proſecute his conqueſts ** 


the regent, Who followed bim with an in- 


tention of givin im battle, if a favoura- 
ble opportunity Fouls offer, had the mor- 
tification to ſee him received into Senlis, 
Beauvais, Compeipne; and ſeven other places 


been obliged to withdraw the garriſons, 


To add ſtill farther to his uneaſineſs, 


the conſtable de Richemont, who had invad- 


ducing the whole province. 
The duke, dreadisg the loſs of a country 


of ieee haſtened thit long 
marches, and expelled him out of that 


an attempt upon the city of Paris. 
Having poſted his army on — 
he publiſhed a manifeſto,” in which he par- 


doned all the offences and miſdemeanours 


of the Parifians,” who, "intimidated by his 


| = neſts, or influenced by his clemency, 


„he ima gined, have driven the Eng- 
liſh forces — the city, and received him 


wath open arms; but the regent had taken 


8 2 | ſuch 


* ” 
* 
* 4 * Ha On 

. » 7 \ 


of importance, ſtom which che duke _ 


ed Normandy, had made himſelf maſter | 
of Evreux, and was in a ne wy. a 15 8 


which ſupplied him with the e part 


dutchy, bur, in his abſenoe. Charles made 
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ſuch wiſe precautions, N bin declam ton 
producer no effect. a 
A ws, that he had nothing to cate 
o 


from the loyalty of the citizens, he attacked 
the ſuburbs of St. Honorè; but his troops 
were repulſed with great laughter, and the 
Maid of Orleans being wounded, was 
thrown into the ditch, where ſhe lay for 
ſome time ſuppoſed to be dead, until ſhe 
was drawn out in the night. and fount” bar 

be alive. 5 
"8 > Chartes, Jifoppoinced i in this attempt, re- 
tired to Bourges, where he paſſed the win- 
ter; and the regent returned to Paris, from 

which, in the beginning of the year,“ he 
ſent out detachments, e took St. * 
nys and Lagni by ſtorm.” a At IfP 
This revolution of ai in Franck! +Y 
occaſion to great murmurs and complaints 
in England. Some accuſed the generals of 
negligence and remiſſneſs in the execution 
of their duty: others, alledged, this change 
was entirely owing to the machination of 
the devil, who employed Joan of Are as 
the inſtrument of his malice: a third ſet 

| aſcribed the bad ſucceſs of the Engliſh to 
the mĩſconduct of the king's council; and 
particularly to the ambition of the duke of 
munen who wart cuninaceed a war in 


H ainauk | 


& +41 


* A. D. 1430 
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Hainault for his own private intereſt, at 
a time when, if the whole ſtrength of Eng- 

land had been united, the entire conqueſt 
of France might have been eaſily accom- 
pliſned: and there were not wanting a 
fourth ſpecies of politicians, who aſſerted 


that the council had been guilty of the 


2 8 folly and imprudence in detaining 

ſo long the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon 
priſoners in England. 
They repreſented the great advantages 
which the late king had derived from the 
diſſenſions of the French princes, that there- 


fore the priſoners ought to have been ſent 


back to their own country, where, in all pro- 
bability, they would have renewed their old 
quarrels; whereas by keeping them in 
England, the French enjoyed a kind of 

tranquillity which enabled them to act with 
greater vigour and ſucceſs againſt the com- 
mon enemy; that, if the dukes of Orleans 
and Bourbon had been ſet at liberty, the 


duke of Burgundy would have ſupplied the 


Engliſh with a greater number of troo 

than he had hitherto furniſhed” and that, 
in any event, their ranſom would help to 
repleniſh his majeſty's coffers, which were 
now almoſt exhauſteeeee .. 


„ „ 
4 


The council were ſo much influenced by 
theſe arguments, that they would willingly 
| have conſented to the releaſe. of the two 
e 1 princes, 
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princes; had it not been for the expreſs 
command of the king, who had ſtrictly 
forbid them to take ſuch a ſtep until his 
ſon ſhould be of age to aſſume the reins 
of government: at length, however, they 
reſolved to diſpenſe wich that reſtriction in 
favour of the duke of Bourbon, who, by 
a private agreement with Henry V. had 
promiſed to ſwear to the peace of Troye. 
to pay a large ſum by way of ranſom, and 
to deliver two of his ſons and fortreſſes, as 
a ſecurity for the performance of articles. 

Though this treaty could not be execut- 
ed beſore the death of his late majeſty, it 
had been renewed with ſome alteration; — 
the duke had done 9 to young 
Henry, in quality of king of France. ebe 
treaty was at laſt rati fied; but ſome obſta- 
eles prevented the duke's enlargement; and 
aſter a captivity of eighteen youn;'* he — 
a priſoner in England. 

The council was the more inclined 10 this _ 
| acootinabedetions: 'as it would have furniſhed 
à fund of money for ſupporting the charges 
of che king's voyage to. France; bot as the 
treaty (proved abortive, they had "recourſe 
to other expedients Which rr wer An- 
ſwered the purpoſe. - 
All perſons poſſeſſed of lands 10 the wg. 
oe of fotty pounds a yr were ſummoned 
17 0 85 he te konour of 3 ; = 
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2 the crown were pawned, and 
rge ſums were borrowed from the towns, 

tions, and individuals; and the 

cardinal, who accompanied the king, ſup- 

plied him with about teh thouſand 8 
on the occaſion 


5 2 The king's finances — thus roernited, 
he ſet out on his voyage, attended wot a 
conſiderable body of forces; but the 
liſh in general were ſo deeply im preſſed with 
the notion of Joan's magic, and ſorcery, 
and diabolical power, that many -officers 
and ſoldiers deſerted before their embark- 
ation; and ſeveral of theſe who eroſſed 
the ſea, being terrified with the aecounts 
they heard of her ſurprizing atchievements, 
withdrew privately from their nm * 
returned to England. 5 


Henry arrived — the latter ond of 5 


April at Calais, from whence he went to 
Roũen, where he ſpent the ſummer, until 
the neceſſary preparations could be made 
for the ceremony of his coronation at Paris, 
which was accordingly performed on the 
ſeventeenth day of December with as much 


a fair would permit. 
While A king was at Koen, he 10. 


goin, apprehendipg that the duke of Bur- 
an to lend à favourable ear to 


Charles, 


the propoſals - that were made him by 


mp and — as the ſituation of wy 
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Charles, endeavoured: to attach him more 
firmly to his intereſt, at the expence of all 
the places which the Engliſh held in Cham- 
pagne and Brie, and which he now yielded 


do that prince, in order to confirm him more 


ſtrongly in his Engliſh alliance. What 
likewiſe contributed to make him adhere to 
the ſame engagements, was his third mar- 
riage with Iſabel of 4 Who "_ 
nearly allied to Henry. 

Influenced by. theſe: motives, -the duke 
furniſhed the regent with a ſtrong body of 
troops, which enabled him to make head 
| againſt the enemy, and reduce ſeveral places 

in the Iſle. of France, by the garriſons of 
which the citizens of Pans were ad y in- 
commoded. 47% 
Soon after, the Joke! of BRavgundy; — 
ſelf invaded France with a formidable army, 
and, after having ſubdued Torſy and Soiſ- 
ſons, laid ſiege to Compeigne, which was 
defended by Flavy, with a numerous 
riſon, and well Funn with n and 
ammunition. 11 

Upon the firſt - hows of this enterprise, 
the Maid of Orleans and Xaintrailles threw 
themſelves into the place, to the great cha» 
grin- of the governor, who could not en- 


dure to be deprived of any part of the glory 


abe. GIG: be eee, in bes e . 
5 "7.0 


ere 
On the -twenty-fifth day of May Joan 
made a ſally, and fought with her wonted 
courage and reſolution; but, being forced 
to retire, ſhe put herſelf in the rear, in or- 
der to cover the retreat of her troops. Hav- 
ing effectually accompliſhed this purpoſe, 
ſhe endeavoured to follow them into the 
city; but found the gates ſhut; and the 
bridge drawn up, by order, as was ſup- 
poſed, of the governor, who, jealous of 
her glory and reputation, is ſaid to have 
taken this ungenerous method of betraying 
her into the hands of the beſiegerrs. 
Joan being thus abandoned by her friends, 
and encompaſſed by her enemies, ſurrender- 
ed to the baſtard of Vendome, who imme- 
diately delivered her to the count de Ligny, 
the Burgundian general. When the regent 
heard of her being taken, he demanded her 
of his allies, with: ſo'much importunity that 
they could not poſſibly deny his requeſt, 
though he was obliged to gratify them with 
a very valuable preſent. t. 


As this woman had been the cond of that | 


ſurpriſing revolution which had almoſt ruin- | 
ed the Engliſh affairs in France, the duke 
reſolved to undeceive the world with regard 
to the divinity of her miſſion, hoping, by 
this means, to revive the ſpirits of his 
countrymen, and deprive the enemy ot thoſe 
advantages which they had hitherto reap- 
e 
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ed "= this ridiculous. but Hucceſsful de. | 
u 4 
With this view, he ſont. ns: to Roüen 110 | 
by tried for witchcraft; and, after 4 long 

examination, the ecclefiaſtical judges con- 
demned her, as an heretic, to do penanee 
all the reſt of her life, on bread and wa- 
ter. Soon after, the ſame judges, on pre- 
tence that ſhe had relapſed into her former 
errors, delivered her over to the ſeculat 
arm, to be burned alive; and this cruel and 
unjuſt ſentence was literally executed, in 
the old market-place of Roben, on the thir- 
tieth day of May. | 

Thus fell this e berni a fairs 
fiee to the barbarous policy, or bigotted ſu- 
perſtition of the Engliſh, after having per- 
formed ſuch noble atchievements in defend- 
ing the liberty and independence of her 
country, as muſt ſtrongly: recommend her to 
the e of every n and gonertuy | 
min 

The fate of Joan, 25 might naturally be 
expected, was very prejudicial to the affairs 
of Charles, who, beſides, was ſo much di- 
ſtreſſed for. want of money, that he ole 
not ſupport an army in the field. 

Nor was Henry himſelf in a much WINE 
condition: for his Weer. e were 5 

e ee 
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only 88 to extreme poverty, bet were 
gene rally averſe to his title and govern- 
ment; and the people of England were 
heartily tired of a war Which ſeemed to be 
as endleſs as it was expenſive,” 

While both parties were in this "IN con- 
dition, the war was'carried on in petty ſkir- 
miſhes and ſlight” incurſions. The French 
found means to get poſſeſſion of Chartres, 
by 3 waggon, which was loaded with 

wine, to be overturned under the portcullis. 
The Engliſh, on the other hand, ſurprized 
Montargis, by — a correſpondence 
with a young woman of the town, who per? 
ſuaded her lover, a barber, to admit t em 
through a poſtern gate. 

Charles was concerned in a war, 
beſides / that which he maintained with 
Henry. René, ſecond fon of Lewis II. 
king of Sicily and duke of Anjou, having 
ſucceeded to the dutchy of Bar, by the death 
of his uncle the cardinal de Bar, and mar- 
quis of Pont-a-Moufſon, endeavoured like- 
wiſe to-make himſelf-maſter of Lorraine, on 
the deceaſe of the duke his fathe-in-law ; 
but in this he was oppoſed by Anthony, 
count de Vaudemont, ſon of Frederic the 


nger brother of duke Charles, who al- 

| ledged that he had a preferable title. 
This quarrel occaſioned a war, in which 
che French king aſſiſted the party of Rene, 


n who 


a» - 
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who, was his brother - in law, while the'cauſe 
of his competitor Was 5 ed _ the vols 
of Burgundy. + 
On | the ſecond thy. of July; be two 
155-0 meeting at Bujegneville, a bloody 
attle enſued, in which Rene was defeated, 
taken, and carried to Dijon; and ta elve 
hundred French troops being ſlain in the 
action, Charles was rendered incapable of 
undertaking any \ peg gn; of ene 
agaioft the Evglih. 
While Henry was in e pope Du. 
genius II. ſent thither the cardinal of San- 
ta Cruz to effect, if poſſible, an accommo- 
dation between the two monarchs; and that 


legate perſuaded them to ſend ambaſſadors 


to Auxerre; but as the Engliſh refuſed to 
acknowledge the plenipotentiaries of Charles 
for the . ambaſſadors of France, the con- 
ferences were neyer opened. 2 

Notwithſtanding this diſappointment the 
cardinal N31 perliſted in his endeavours, 
and another meeting was appointed in the 
courſe of the following year; but as they 
could not agree about the place, this nego- 
ciation proved as abortive as the former. 
Henry left Paris immediately after Chriſt- 
| mas, and repaircd to Rolien as a place of 
greater ſafery ; but he had well nigh. been 
ſurprized in that city, by the treachery of 
qne Peter Audebeauf, a native of Bearne, 


engaged 


—— — 
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engaged in the Engliſh ſervice, who ad- 
mitted one hundred and twenty men, con- 
ducted by one Ricarville, into the great 
tower of the caſlle. e 


To ſupport theſe, a ſtrong body of troops 
had approached within a league of the place; 


but the officers differing among themſelves 


about the manner of dividing the booty 


which they hoped to procure, refuſed to 


obey the command of their leader, and 


the whole number marched back to Beau- 


. Pon 
Thoſe who had been introduced into the 


tower, were forced to yield themſelves pri- 


ſoners ; and Henry's governours, apprehen- 
ſive” of ſome other attempt of the like na 
ture, conducted him immediately to Eng- 
land, where the animoſity between the 
duke of Glouceſter and the cardinal flill 
continued to rage with redoubled violence. 

In the parliament of the foregoing year, 
the cardinal had ſecured the commons ſo 


effectually in his intereſt, that he gained a 


confiderable advantage over his adverſary, 
who had endeavoured to ruin him in his 
abſence, They had preſented a petitivh to 
his majeſty, praying, that in confideration 
of the great ſervices the cardinal had done 
the ſlate, he ſhould indulge him wich a full 
pardon for whatever he. might have dane 
Vor, XV. y Cena 
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contrary to the laws, particularly to the fla- 
tutes of premunire.* PG 3 
Notwithſtanding this petition, which he 
readily granted, the duke flill continued to 
proſecute. his favonrite object. He affirm- 
ed, that he had evidence ſufficient to prove 
the cardinal guilty of high treaſon ; a 
crime which could not be included in the 
zeneral pardon he had obtained. Winche- 
ſ r, who at that time was engaged in Flan- 
ders in managing the King's affairs, return- 
ed to London without permiſſion, and the 
duke laid hold of that pretext for ſeizing 
his baggage. 5 „ 
Next day the cardidal appeared in the 
| houſe of lords, where he declared he was 
come over to vindicate his conduct, and aſ- 
ſert his innocence, ' againſt any perſon who 
ſhould dare to impeach his integrity, As 
Glouceſter did not think proper to ſupport 
what he had alledged, he was acknowledg- 
ed as a faithful ſubje& by the united voice 
of the whole parliament, and this appro- 
bation was drawn up in a formal deed, at 
his own requeſt. F 

He then complained that his baggage 
had been ſeized at Sandwich, and infiſted 
that it ſhould be immediately reftored. He 
offered to depoſit: fix thouſand marks in the 
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king's hands for fix years; and if, in that 
dime, it mould appear, upon a fair and 
. equitable trial, that the baggage had been 
juſtly ſeized, the money ſhould be forfeited 
to the uſe of his majeſty. He likewiſe offer- 
& to lend him as much more, and dela 
the Laa of thirteen thouſand marks al. 
ready due to him, on condition that the 
Payment of the whole ſhould be appro 
out of the firſt ſubſidy that ſhould be 
|, SO Ras 


His propoſals were embraced, and his 
baggage reſtored ; and the duke of Glou- 
ceſter, inſtead of being able to hurt his cha- 

raQer, had the Ke ure to find that his 

conduct was approved by both houſes of par- 

Jament. ; T7 . 

The attention of the Engliſh was ſo much 

engroſſed by theſe frivolous *diſputes, that 

the proſecution of the French war was en- 

_ tirely neglected; though the preſent junc- 
ture afforded them a favourable opportunit 
of -repairing the loſſes they had ſuffered, 
and retrieving the credit of their arms, 
Charles, by no means of a warlike ge- 
nius, and naturally of an amorous diſpoſi- 
tion, conſumed his whole time in the em- 
| braces of his miſtreſs, Agnes Sorrel, and 
devolved the care of his moſt important con- 

cerus upon his miniſters and generals. 


T2 e 
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- This habit of indolence and debauchery, 
was commonly aſcribed to the pernicious 
counſels of his favourite, La Tremouille ; 
but this was far from being the caſe. 
Charles began to be diſpleaſed with this mi- 
niſter, and grow uneaſy under the yoke he 
had impoſed. 

The conſtable, appriſed of this change i in 
the king's affections, reſolved to treat La 
Tremowlle in the ſame manner as he had 
uſed Louvet, De Giac, and Beaulieu; and, 
having ſecured the intereſt of the courtiers, 
who were all profeſſed enemies of the mi- | 
niſter, he cauſed him to be ſeized in his 
bed, at Chinon, within the king's palace, 
and conducted to priſon at Montreſor. 

Charles was highly. provoked at this act 
of violence, which he ſolemnly ſwore he 
would never forgive; but when he found 
that all the princes of the blood, and all the 
nobles of his court, were determined to ſup- 
port the conſtable, he thought it moſt ad- 
viſeable to ſuppreſs his indignation, 

He remembered the confederacy which 
had been formed againſt him in the caſe of 
Louvet, and dreaded a renewal of the ſame 
combination; - and, as he hated the miniſter 
in his heart, he was eafily perſuaded to give 
him up to the vengeance of his enemies. 
Charles of Anjou, the queen's brother, ſoon 
ſupplied the place of the favourite, and ac- 

: cording 


— v9 - Your 
cording to the conſtable's plan, became the 
prime minifter/ 6h; "gli * 
It is natural to think, that a prince of 
this character could not have proved a very 
formidable enemy to the duke of Bedford, 
if this laſt had been furniſhed with ſuffci- 
ent reinforcements from England. But for 
ſome time paſt he had not received a fingle 
battalion ; ſo that he could not keep the field 
without depriving the places of their garri- 
ſons, and either expoſing them to the dan- 
ger of a ſurprize, or leaving them at liberty 
to declare for Charles. 33 
In the beginning of the year, the regent 
ſent the earl of Arundel and the mareſchal 
de Liſle-Adam to befiege Lagin in the 
neighbourhood of Paris, which had been 
taken by Foucaut, but the garriſon made 
ſuch a vigorous defence, that they were ob- 
liged to relinquiſh the enterpri zee. 
In the month of July, Bedford laid fiege 
to it in perſon, with an army of ſix thou- 
ſand men; but notwithſtanding all his vi- 
| 2 and precaution, the Baſtard of Or- 
leans found means to throw ſuccours into 
the place; and the duke ſuſpecting that 
he carried on ſome ſecret correſpondence 
with the Pariſians, quitted the ſiege and re- 

„„ 
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A ſmall. party of French troops, drawn 
from different garriſons, took the town of 
Montargis by aſſault; but the caſtle made 
ſuch a reſolute defence, that they were oh- 
liged to abandon their conqueſt. In Nor- 
mandy twelve hundred Engliſh troops be- 
ſieged La Hire in Louviers; and after a 
blockade of three months, compelled him 
NE. on EE es 
Theſe events, however, were of little im- 
portance in compariſon of that which hap- 
pened on the thirteenth day of November, 
This was the death of Anne of Burgundy, 
dutcheſs of Bedford, which was not more 
- afflitive to her huſband, than it was preju- 
dicial to the whole Engliſh nation, as it en- 
tirely diſſolved that bond of union which 
ſubſiſted between the dukes of Bedford 
and Burgundy ; and the mutual animoſit 
which ſucceeded their friendſhip was fatal 
to the intereſt of England.  —_ 
In the beginning of the year,“ there was 
a dangerous inſurrection of the peaſants in 
Normandy, who taking up arms to the num- 
ber of fixty thouſand, two thirds. of theſe 
invaded the Vexin; and the other body of 

twenty thouſand attacked Caen, which, to- 

gether with Harfleur, Dieppe, and Lillebone, 
they ſoon reduced. 23 | 11 
AO 13 : The 
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obtained an eaſy victory. 


enn aa 
The earl of Arundel was no ſooner in” 


formed of this inſurrection, than he advanc- 


ed againſt thole who had fallen into the 
Vexin, and attacking them in the night, 


It might have been more difficult to ro- 


duce thoſe in Caen as they were · headed 


by the mareſchal de Rieax ; but they vere 
ſo terrified at the fate of their companions, 


that they immediately diſperſed, and the 
| xp part of them returned to their own 


abitations. The mareſchal, with a few of 
the moſt courageous, threw himſelf into 


Dieppe, which, together with Harfleur, 
was flill in the hands of Charles, though 


Arundel recovered Caen and Lillebonne. 
In the courſe of this year, the duke of 


Bedford eſpouſed Jaquelina of Luxembourg. 
daughter of James count of St. Pol; a 


match that gave great offence to the duke 
of Burgundy, who not only confidered it 


as an affront to the memory of his ſiſter ſs 

lately deceaſed, but alſo reſented the re- 

gent's N the daughter of his vaſſal, 
without his 


his knowledge or conſent. 
The cardinal of Englang endeavoured to 


1 


compromiſe this quarrel, and effect a recon- 
ciliation, He prevailed upon both parties 
to agree to an interview at St. Omgr, where 


all their differences might be 3 
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ed in a friendly manner; but when they 
came to the place, a freſh diſpute aroſe a- 
bout the ceremony of rank and precedence. 
Neither of them would yield to the 
other in point of punctilio; and they part- 
ed inflamed with greater rancour and ani- 
moſity than ever, It is more than proba- 
ble, that the duke of Burgundy had alrea- 
dy reſolved to deſert the Engliſh intereſt, 
and laid hold of this pretext for breaking 
with the regent ; though he determined to 
have it in his power to extort ſuch terms 
from Charles as he ſhould think proper to 
preſcribe; and ſor that reaſon he ſtill con- 
tinued his hoflilities. He reduced St. Va- 
lery, Ham, Laon, and Provins; and the 
earl of Arundel ſubdued Silley- le- Guillaume, 
4a the province of Maine, * 
Uu this time the people of England were 
Heartily tired of the war, and were ex- 
r deſirous of procuring a fair and 
equitable peace; and the duke of Orleans, 
who ſtill remained a priſoner at London, had 
offered to exert his utmeſt endeavours in ef- 
ſecting a treaty, on which all his hopes of 
']:berty depended. 3 1 
He propoſed that the queen dowager of 
Sicily, her ſon Charles of Anjou, the duxe 
of Brittany, with his brothers the counts of 
Richemont, and St. Gilles, the duke of 
25 e Alengon, 


* 
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Alengon, the counts of Armagnac, Foix, 


Perdriac, Clermont, and the archbiſhop of 


Rheims, ſhould meet the plenipotentiaries of 
England at Calais, or any other place which 
the Engliſh council ſhould think proper to 


chuſe; and he begged that he might be al- 


lowed to aſſiſt at the congreſs, in order to 
forward the negotiation.  _ 


At the ſame. time he preſented a ſet of 


articles, which were ſo much for the advan- 


tage of England, that the council accepted 


his | propoſal without heſitation ; and he 
ſigned, ſealed, and ſwore to the perform- 
ance of the treaty, which he had projected. 
. Safe-conduQs were granted to the queen 
dowager of Sicily, and -the other perſons 
mentioned in his propoſal; the conference 


was to be held in the month of October; 
and the council appointed commiſſioners to 


treat with the plenipotentiaries of Charles. 


The duke of Orleans carried on a ſecret 
correſpondence with the court of France, 
"whoſe deſign was to impoſe upon the coun- 
cil of England. . 0 
The articles of a ſeparate peace between 
Charles and the duke of Burgundy were 
already ſettled, under the mediation of the 


conſtable of Richemont, who had an inter- 


view with the duke at Nevers, on pretence 
of compromiſing a diſpute between that 
prince and the count de Clermont ; and 
nothing 
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nothing was wanting but an opportunity to 
complete and ratify the treaty. 

With this view they propoſed the plan 
of a congreſs for 'a general peace, Well 
knowing that the Ene li way never a 
to the terms that would be offered ;- and 
their refuſal would afford. the duke a plau- 
ſible pretext for making a ſeparate agree- 
ment. 

To this motive we ooght to aſcribe the 
magnificent promiſes made by the duke of 
Orleans to the king of England, in caſe 
the negociation ſhould prove abortive. They 

were ſenſible that nothing was ſo likely to 
induce Henry's council to apree to a con- 
ference, as the hope of it Barz attended 
with ſome advantage and, even 
though | it ſhould 8 facce 1 and the 
duke of Bedford, as well as the council, 

being utterly ignorant of the private ac- 
commodation between the duke of Bur- 
ae and Charles, were the more eaſily 
rawh into the ſnare.* | . 


As ſoon as' they had agreed to the con- 


3% the duke of Bur undy, who ſtill pre- 
tended to adhere to his Engliſh alljance, 
mangged matters with ſo much addreſs, 
that, inſtead of Calais, they appointed Ar- 
ras for the pcs of meeting, to which he 

e 
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r 
the parties concerned propoſed to ſend their 
D RM OT $6 S9 
Mean while, the two kings were too 
weak to keep the field with regular armies, 
and the war degenerated into ſlight ſkir- 
miſhes and petty excurſions. The French 
having taken Rue in Picardy, the earl of 
Arundel reſolved to recover the place; but 
being informed in his march, that the ene- 
my were fortifying Herberois and Beauvois, 
he thought it moſt adviſeable to drive them 
thence 14 — the works could be com- 


plwKẽieted, and accordingly he inveſted the 


town. 3 | 

Hearing that Vignolles and Xaintrailles 
were approaching with twelve hundred men 
to its relief, he raiſed the fiege and gave 
them battle. In this action, which was 
bloody and deſperate, he was mortally 
wounded and a 4 priſoner, and in a few 
days expired, to the great ſorrow of the 
| Juke of Bedford, who ſincerely. lamented 


. him as one of the braveſt generals, and moſt 
.- accompliſhed noblemen in England. | 


The count de Clermont, who had now 
ſucceeded to the title of duke of Bourbon, 
by the death of his father, got poſſeſſion of 
Corbeil and Brie- Comte- Robert, by cor- 


rupting the governor ; and a Scottiſh officer 


not maintain. 


took Vincennes, which, however, he could 


At 
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At length, Talbot arriving from England 
with a body of three or four thouſand men, 
to whom he joined ſome troops drawn from 
garriſons, became maſter of the field, and 
recovered Beaumont, Creil, and ſeverdl id. 
ther places, without meeting with the leaſt 
oppoli ition from the enemy. 

'The congreſs of Arras, which was now 
approaching, attracted the attention of all 
Europe ; and there was hardly a ſovereign 
prince, but what ſent ambaſſadors to aſſiſt at 
the conference. The cardinal de Santa Cruz 
repreſented his holinefs, while the cardinals 
of Cyprus and Arles appeared for the coun- 
cil of Baſil. Charles ſent ſeventeen pleni- 
potentiaries, at the head of whom was the 
conſtable of Richemont; and Henry: ap- 
pointed twenty-ſeven for France and Eng- 
land, of whom the duke of Burgundy was 

the chief“ 

This mark of conblence | is a plain proof, 
that the Engliſh council entertained no ful. 
picion of the treachery of this prince; but 
they ſoon received intelligence, that he had 
deſired the pope to abſolve him from the 
| oath which he had taken to king Henry V. 
They were no fooner appriſed of this cir- 
cumſtance, than they wrote to his holineſs 
on the ſubject; but Eugenius, who then 

killed the papal chair, declared that no 
French 
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French prince had ever applied to him for 
ch a favour; and that, for the future, be 
Would behave in ſuch a manner as to give 
the king of England vo juſt cauſe of of- 
| Tien dt Wo BD 
| The conferences were opened on the fifth 
day of Auguſt, with the propoſals of Charles, 
Whoſe ambaſſadors offered to Henty all 
Normandy and Guienne, provided he 
would renounce his claim to the crown of 
France, and ſwear fealty for theſe. two pro- 
+ T 2s 1 at 
. The Engliſh ; plenipotentiaries, equally 
5 ſurprized and enraged at a propoſal fo ut- - 
terly inconſiſtent with the articles which 
the duke of Orleans had adjuſted, broke 
off the conference immediately, and re- 
tired without condeſcending to give an an- 


tre. .* 2 
Their ſudden departure ſurniſned the duke 
of Burgundy with a pretext for making a 
ſeparate agreement. He ſaid that he was 
not obliged to follow their humour, nor to 
gratify their pride, by protracting the war 
to his own diſadvantage. The pope's le- 
gate abſol ved him of the oaths he had taken 
to the late and the preſent king of Eng- 
land; and his treaty with Charles was ſoun 
confirmed, as all the articles had been pre- 
_ vioully ſettled, 


| , V 0 XV. U Charles | 
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Charles bound himſelf, by this treaty, to 
aſk pardon of Philip, either in REM or by, 
his Fette, for the murder of his father, 
as a crime which had been committed in his 
his youth, by the pernicious advice of evil 

_ counſellors ; to deliver up all the murderers, 
to be puniſhed with the utmoſt rigour and 
| ſeverity ; to found chapels and maſſes: for 

the ſouls of the duke of Burgundy, and his 

| attendants who fell with him; to repair all 
the loſſes ſuſtained by .ſuch as were taken on 
the day of the aſſaſſination; to erect a croſs 
on the bridge where it was perpetrated, and 

to pay fifty thouſand crowns in gold, as an 
equivalent for the duke's baggage, which 
was pillaged at his murder. 33 

He conſented to yield to Philip and his 
heirs, the cities ad counties of Boulogne, 

Sur - Mer, Macon, St. Jangout, and Aux- 
erre, with all their dependences, together 
with all the taxes called aids, impoſed upon 
thoſe parts of Macon, Chalons, Autun, and 

Langres, that lay within Burgundy ; and 
the caſtles, towns, and diſtricts, of Bar-ſur- 

Seine, Peronne, Roye, and Mondidier, and 

all their appendages : the whole county of 

Ponthieu, Pourlens, St. Riſquier, Creve- | 
cour, Arleux, Mortagne, St. Quintin, Cor- 1 
bie, Amiens, and Abbeville, were mort- 
gaged to Philip and his heirs, until four 

„ hundred 
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heaters thouſand crowns ſhould be paid for 
th their redemption. _ 
5 Rare kimſelf was freed front” doing 
2 0 for theſe territories during the 15 
F Charles, as were his vaſſals from obeying 
the ſummons of Charles without his order. 
be French king engaged to aflift him, in 
ny he ſhould be attacked by the Engliſh ; 
And both parties agreed to Daene ub no 
ace with the enemy, without the conſent 
5 other. 
The duke's vaſſals, and others who had | 
ne St. Andrew's croſs, which was the 
fign of Burgundy, were not to be obliged 
| to ſerve under any other; and a general am- 
peſty was paſſed, in favour of all perſons ex- 
t the aſſaſſins aforementioned. 
oth parties renounced all alliances to 
: Me. prejudice of one another; and, by let- 
atent, declared their reſpedtive ſubje&s 
lobed from their allegiance to him wh 
ould violate this treaty. The princes o 
blood in France, and the noblemen of 
ndy, ratified this agreement, under 
| — 7 hands and ſeals; j and, on the fifth day 
of November, it was confirmed by the 
Louncil of Baßl, which denounced the ſen- 
tences of excommunication and interdict, a- 
Kacke that prince who ſhould infringe the 
311 8 
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During the congreſs at Arras, the inhabt- 
tants of Houdan, St. Denys, Pontoiſe, Me- 
Jun, Pont St. Maixance,, and Meulan, Tur 
rendered voluntarily to Charles: the duke 
of Bedford recovered St. Denys, and cauſet 
the walls of it to be demoſiſiied ; but he 
was forced to raiſe the ſiege of Meulan- by 
the baſtard of Orleans, and Eſpernay fell 


into the hands of the French. 


' Tfabel, queen dowager of France, obſerys | 


ing the great ſucceſs of her ſon Charles, to ' 


whom ſhe bore an irreconcileable hatred, 
and the deſperate condition of the Engliſh 
| Intereſt, to which ſhe was particularly at- 
tached, died of grief at Paris, very little 
lamented by the French, who conſidered 
her as the principal cauſe of all thoſe miſe- 
_ ries and calamities with which the kingdom 
had been ſo long oppreſſed. ec. 
Fler death was of very little conſequence 
to either party ; but this was not the caſe 
with that of the regent, who expired in the 
caſtle of Roüen, on the fourteenth day of 
September, univerſally regretted by the 
Engliſh, who conſidered him not only as 
the chief ſupport of their intereſt in France, 
but likewiſe as an honour to the country 
that-pave. . 
The character of this prince is ſtrongly - 
delineated in the courſe of his adminiſtra- 
tion: it is hard to ſay, whether he ſhone 


| 


ſtowe 
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6ſt in the field or the cabinet; whether he 


was a greater hero or politician : he was 
certainly * poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities 
which enter into the compoſition of an ac- 
comphſhed general and an able ſtateſman. 
He maintained the. war with France, for a 
number of years, almoſt without any affiſt- 
ance from England ; and, hat he been pro- 
perly ſopported, he would, in all probabi- 
ity, have completed the conqueſt of that 
kingdom, which, though naturally an ene- 
my to his ſucceſs, univerſally eſteemed and 
admired him for his valour, equity, and 
octranon.® n 
As ſoon as the news of his death arrived 
in England, the regency of France was be 
ke upon Richard Plantagenet, duke of 
York ; but Henry duke of Somerſet, who 


 aſpired to the ſame dignity, raiſed ſuch an 
oppoſition againſt him in the council, that 


TER his. 


wo Ther cannot bo a ftrcnger proof of the efteem 


and veneration in which the memory of this excellent 


prince was held even by his enemies, than the reply 
which Lewis XI. ſcn of Charles VII. gave to one of 
his courtiers, who adviſed him to demoliſn the mo- 
nument of Bedford, whioh is ſtill to be ſeen in the 
church of Notre Dame, in Roüen: © God forbid,” 
ſaid Lewis, that 1 ſhould be guilty of ſuch a baſe 


t and ungenerous action, as to diſturb the aſhes of a 


«prince, who, were he alive, would make the bold- 
* eſt of us all to tremble: I rather wiſh that a more” 
ee ſtately monument were erected to his honour,” 


1 


— 
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was nat _ expedited for 


* „ during which the ere. 
Charles pes; theyr n. wiede 


e Bo Engl ih were high Jy iceſed oe the at the 
defeRion 5: the duke of urgundy, w 


| ö they upbraided as a perfidious traitor. r 


ince however ſent over two heralds 
0 N to apologize for his conduct in 
wing concluded a ſeparate peace, by al- 
— that his people were no longer able 

to ſu the expence of the war, and to 
- "mg ood offices for effecting an ac» 
| fommodac on enen France and Engy = 


4s No offer was rejected wits contempt 
2 indignation: the council would not 
to give an anſwer to his letter: his he- 
were not allowed to ſtir abroad; and 
[- populace of London were inflamed to 
ſuch a degree of fury, that they maſſacred 
ſeveral Flemings and Burgundians, and 
laged their houſes, until they were 4 
| preſſed by proclamation, and protections 
nts to thoſe who were ſettled in Eng- 
lan | 
In all probability, theſe Ai and out- 
rages were far from being diſagreeable to 
the duke of Burgundy, as they gave him 
Aa OT cus for declarin g . 
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Engliſh, and joining his forces. with 
ſe of Charles, 


- of five hundred men at arms to the con- 
 Rable of Richemont, who having collected 
an army of fix or ſeven thouſand men, ad- 


He ſoon reduced moſt of the ſmall places 
in the neighbourhood of that city; anc 
encamped before one of the gates, where 


continual interviews were held between his 


-troops and the inhabitants, notwithſtanding 
all the care and circumſpection of Robert 
lord Willoughby, who commanded the Eng- 
iſh garriſon, which did not exceed fifteen 


a 1 men. 


* 


Zens ſuddenly roſe in arms, while the ma- 
. reſchal Iſle Adam ſcaled the walls; and 
when the garriſon endeavoured to repel the 
aſſailants, they were overwhelmed with a 
ſhower of ſtones from the windows, while 
the whole city ecchoed with repeated accla- 
mations of Long live the king and the 
duke of Burgundy.” e 

The eee unable to oppoſe ſuch a 


multitude of enemies, retired to the Baſtile; 


and chains immediately were drawn crys 


"4 : 0 A. D. 1436. 


In the month of March,“ he ſent a body | 


_ vanced directly to Paris, where the parti- 
— of Charles and the duke of Burgundy 
d already formed a conſiderable party, 


then 


On the thirteenth day of April, the citi- | 
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the ſtreets to prevent his return. In the. 
mean time Iſle Adam opened the gates td 
the conſtable, who entered the city 1 a 
reſiſtance. Lord Willoug 70 might have 
| defended himſelf for a conſiderable time in 
the Baſtile, had it been properly furniſhed 
with flores and ammunition ; but finding it 
entirely deſtitute of every thing neceſſary 
for a ſiege, he was obliged to capitulate on 
the dirt. day, and marching out with the 

honours of war, retired to Roũen. 

The duke of Vork, having at laſt received 
his commiſſion of regent, landed in Nor- 
mandy with a body of eight thouſand men, 
and recovered many ſmall places and caſtles, 
which the French had taken ſince the death 

of the duke of Bedford. 

- Mean while he received advice that 0 ; 
duke of Burgundy was making great prepa- 
rations for a ſiege; and ſuſpecting chad” he 
intended to attack Calais, wrote to the coun- 
cil, defiring them to put the Place 1 in a 225 1 
per poſture of defence. 

While they were taking the neceſſary 1 mea- 
ſures for this purpoſe, the duke laid ſiege 
to the town with an army of fifty thouſand 
men; and this circumitaties being known in 
England, inflamed ſtil] farther the rancour 
of the nation againſt that prince, whom © 
they loaded with every opprobrious epi- 


thet. 
Orders 
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Orders were forthwith iſſued to aſſemble 
an army of fifteen thouſand men for the re- 
lief of the place; and the command of it 
was given to the duke of Glouceſter, who, 
together with the lord Beaumont, was in- 
dulged by Henry with grants of all the 
lanqs belonging to the houſe of Burgundy 
in France and Flanders. The levies 15 
completed, the duke of Glouceſter ſet fail? 
and landed in Normandy about fix weeks 
after the duke of Burgundy had opened his 
trenches. 1 5 
He had not yet made much progreſs in 
his operations; but, on the contrary, had 
received ſome ſevere checks from the garri- 
ſon which had frequently ſallied forth upon 
the beſiegers, many of whom they had put 
to the ſword. Part of his fleet which block- 
ed up the place by ſea, having been run a- 
round by the ignorance of the pilot, was 
et on fire and utterly deſtroyed : A wooden 
fort erected by the beſiegers, and well pro- 
vided with military ſtores, was taken by the 
Engliſh, and all the Flemings found in it 
were cut to pieces: and to complete his 
chagrin, the duke of Glouceſter, before his 
departure from England, ſent an herald io 
challenge him to battle. 
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